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PHILIP E. THOMAS, 
FOUNDER OF THE AMERICAN RAILWAY 
SYSTEM. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tue portrait from which we make the following 
inferences, indicates a most extraordinary man. 
For a person of his age, he has remarkably firm 
and substantial features, which evince excellent 
health, soundness of constitution, and great har- 
mony in the action of the various functions of the 
body. The brain being sustained by such a vig- 
orous body, and subject to the same law of 
health and endurance, we infer that his mind is 
necessarily clear, strong, and energetic. He has 
also the signs of first-rate circulation and most ex- 
cellent digestion. 

From the ears forward the head appears to be 
very long, indicating a great development of the 
forehead or intellectual portion of the brain. The 
head is also high from the opening of the ears up- 
ward, and it is not wanting in width either at the 
base or at the top; the phrenology, therefore, is 
quite as remarkable as the physiology. We sel- 





dom see a man who has so much practical judg- 
ment, clearness, and force of mind. He gathers 
his own facts; nothing escapes his attention, and 
he arranges and organizes those facts in such a way 
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that he is able to draw from them their legitimate 
inferences ; hence his mind is most accurate in its 
estimates, arid practically correct in its plans. 
The organ of Order is large, showing great system 
and method in all his thoughts and plane. He 
has enormous Calculation, indicating first-rate 
arithmetical and mathematical talent. We should 
select such a head for a civil engineer, for a 
chemist, or for a merchant. The qualities, condi- 
tions, uses, value, and relation of things stand 
forth to his mind with uncommon clearness. 

The forehead is high and amply expanded in 
the upper portion, indicating great reflective 
power—especially has he a calm, sagacious, fore- 
seeing comprehensiveness of mind. It also indi- 
cates an excellent memory, and the power to carry 
in the mind all the knowledge which has been ob- 
tained, and bring it to use whenever the occasion 
requires it. Such a forehead, too, evinces sharp 
discrimination, power to understand distinctions 
and contradictions as well as resemblances, and 
to reason from experience and analogous cases. 
It also shows more than ordinary power to study 
character and understand mind and motive. He 
must have been distinguished for his ability to 
control men and to bring them to conform to his 
wishes, whether in an advisory manner merely, or 





where he had full authority to control them. He 
knows how to select the right men for particular 
positions, and to manage through other men large 
and important enterprises. 

He has an active imagination and power to take 
a fore-reaching and prophetic glance at the future. 
He has power also to understand national ques- 
tions, and great enterprises which reach far down 
into coming time. He seems to know what is best 
before the time comes, and thus lives in advance 
of his age. Such a mind is progressive and a 
leader. He has also a great deal of conservatism 
and prudence. He has respect for the past, for 
whatever‘is eminent and great and good. He ap- 
preciates poetry, beauty, refinement, and wit; 
and, with all bis strength of character, is compan- 
ionable, friendly, and facetious. 

Two or three other strong points are presented 
by the portrait. One of these is Firmness, This 
is indicated from the extraordinary height of the 
head directly above the ears. He is one of a 
thousand for his unconquerable perseverance, for 
his independence of will, for his power to stand 
under burdens in the hour of trial, when other 
men cower and shrink. He would in any commu- 
nity become a standard-bearer in difficult enter- 
prises, the leader, the man of whom people would 
seek counsel, and in whom they would confide 
their important matters. 

Conscientiousness is another of the strong qual- 
ities, which render him a man of integrity, truth- 
fulness, unvarnished truth, unyielding morality 
and fidelity. He is known for his prudence, for 
his frankness, for his openness of heart, for his di- 
rectness of expression, and for his child-like sim- 
plicity Of manners. He has all the appearances 
of courage and self-reliance. He is not a proud 
man; does not overvalue his own abilities, and 
probably did not take his just rank in society, 
among men of influence, and in positions of respon- 
sibility, till he had fully ripened into manhood, 
and had shown by the clearness of his foresight, 
the reach of his judgment, and the power of his 
understanding, that he was a man of more than 
common ability, and was able to conduct import- 
ant affairs in times of trial and difficulty with a 
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serenity and certainty of success equalled by few 
men of his time. Such men are often late in ripen- 
ing, but hold out well, and stand head and shoul- 
ders above their fellows. This person was in- 
tended for a great man, and if his opportunities 
have been equal to his ability, he has been, as a 
business man, successful, far-sighted and compre- 
hensive; as a citizen, patriotic, upright, truthful, 
friendly, moral, and irreproachable. We confi- 
dently pronounce him a great and good man. 


BIOGRAPHY, 
BY WILLIAM PRESCOTT 6MITH.* 

Pamir E. THomas was born in Montgomery 
County, Maryland, in the year which gave birth 
to our National Independence, 1776, of Quaker 
parents, whose ancestors had removed from Eng- 
land fully a century before. About the year of 
his majority, say 1797, Mr. Thomas established 
himself as a hardware merchant in Baltimore, and 
became very successful as an extensive direct im- 
porter from the factories of England 
. Having a mind of unusual natural strength, 
which had been cultivated by a good education at 
the best home schools of that day, Mr. Thomas 
would have soon become a prominent public man, 
but for his exceedingly modest and unobtrusive 
character. His habits of close observation, and 
his quick perception, were aided by great clear- 
ness and calmness of judgment, and he occupied a 
high rank among his fellow merchants of Bualti- 
more, who, at the period of his business career, 
embraced many men of breadth and intelligent 
sagacity. Always aclose attendant upon the ordi- 
nances of the Quakers, Mr. Thomas has ever been, 
moreover, in the largest sense, a philanthropist 

About the year 1824, the completion of the New 
York and Pennsylvania Canals, to connect those 
States with the productive West, drew from Balti- 
more much of the trade that had previously been 
enjoyed by the “* Old National Road,” and which 
had been her principal support, and the city began 
to show evident symptoms of decline. Under these 
circumstances, the city of Baltimore came for- 
ward, for the first time, to patronize and assist in 
the construction of the then recently projected 
Chesapeake and Obio Canal, with the hope that it 
might b the ch 1 through which its trade 
with the West would in some measure be recov- 
ered. 

At that time, little was known of railroads in 
this country; a few for local purposes, and for 
short distances, had been laid down iu England, of 
very rude construction, from coal mines and other 
mineral deposits ; and two for similar, purposes in 
this country. Locomotive engines had not been 
at all brought into use, the motive power em- 
ployed being horses and stationary engines; and 
no railroads had been constructed for the convey- 
ance of passengers, or for the general transporta- 
tion of merchandise. 

Having received, during the early part of 1826, 
from his brother, Evan Thomas (then traveling in 
Europe), a diagram and description of a railroad 
near Berwick on-the-T weed, in the north of Eng- 
land, upon which one horse conveyed, with appar- 
ent ease, two cars loaded, as he was told, with 
ten tons of pig iron, the thought occurred to Mr. 
Thomas, that if one horse could draw so great a 








* From Appleton’s Railway Guide. 
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load with such apparent ease one mile, it only 
needed an extension of the system, and an increase 
of power, to effect the transportation of persons 
and heavy burdens any indefinite number of 
miles. Here was the germ that ripened into the 
present gigantic railway system of the United 
States. 

Mr. Thomas and George Brown at that time 
were largely engaged in commercial concerns 
in Baltimore, which led them into intimate con- 
nection. Mr. Brown took a decided interest in 
the road, and having a brother in Liverpool, he 
corresponded with him for the purpose of gaining 
further information relative to the subject of rail- 
roads. Thus the matter was maturely considered 
and discussed between them ; and the more it was 
investigated, the more these gentlemen became 
convinced that the only means which could proba- 
bly restore to Baltimore her lost trade, would be 
to construct a railroad from that city to the Ohio 
River. Remember that this was in the winter of 
1826 and 1827, and before a mile of railroad for 
general use had been any where built. 

When Mr. Thomas had gathered all the infor- 
mation that, with the aid of his friend Brown, 
could be readily had on the subject, he collated 
and arranged it, and with Mr. Brown, submitted 
a full statement of it to a meeting of some twenty- 
five of the most prominent citizens of Baltimore, 
whom they had convened at the residence of Mr. 
Brown. This was on the 12th of February, 1827 

The subject was entirely a novel one, and had, 
herhaps, not been thought of by any one of the 
persons present, except those who had called the 
meeting. The information then presented was 
deemed of sufficient consequence to induce them 
to appoint a committee who should prepare and 
report such facts and illustrations as they might 
be able to obtain. Mr. Thomss was appointed 
chairman of the committee, and from the facts in 
his possession, he prepared the desired statement, 
which was published, and produced a strong sen- 
sation in Baltimore. A charter was obtained, and 
books opened to obtain the necessary funds, and 
three times the amount required was subscribed 
upon the first day. This was in the winter of 
1827, °28, and on July 4th, 1828, the corner-stone 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was laid near 
Baltimore, by the venerable Charles Carroll, of 
Carrollton, then the only surviving sigrer of the 
Declaration of Independence, amid the most extra- 
ordinary popular enthusiasm, and the greatest 
triumphal civic display ever witnessed in Mary- 
land. 

It should be borne in mind that at this time 
there were but few Topographical Engineers in 
the United States, and not one who had any expe- 
rience or knowledge concerning railroads. An 
application was therefore made to the Government 
of the United States to assist the company by di- 
recting some of its most experienced engineers to 
make the necessary topographical reconnoisances 
and surveys. Several of the United States En- 
gineers were appointed to the service, which they 
performed satisfactorily as far as to the valley of 
the Potomac. d 

Not having the required experience to govern 
them in their estimates of the cost of such a work 
as this, the amount estimated as necessary fell far 
short of the actual cost. When about four miles 
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order to connect the road with the valley of the 
Patapsco, to cut through a high ridge. The ex- 
cavation thus required was not much less than 
seventy feet in depth, through a hard-pan clay, 
and the expense of opening the road through it 
was more than 3200,000 beyond the estimate of 
the engineers. The directors of the company not 
having anticipated so heavy a drain upon their 
funds at such an early period of the work, had not 
called in the requisite contributions to meet it, 
and as the undertaking was then almost in its in- 
fancy, and its practicability doubted altogether 
by many people, an exposure of this mistake might 
have led to consequences fatal to its completion. 
In this dilemma, Mr. Thomas and his directors 
generously concluded to advance the deficient 
$200,000 themselves, without giving publicity to 
the matter. By this prompt and decisive action 
the work was continued without intermission or 
delay. This is but one instance among the many 
that could be cited, where the unswerving faith» 
energy, and courage of Mr. Thomas and his wor- 
thy compeers was displayed in the pursuit of their 
great design. 

From this time the road progressed satisfac- 
torily, until it reached the valley of the Potomac, 
at the “ Point of Rocks,” seventy miles from Bal- 
timore, where it was opened in April, 1832. An 
injunction obtained against it by the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal Company, brought its progress to 
a dead stop. The point to which it had then been 
carried was at an unfrequented spot, and having 
no connection with any road or navigable water, 
no trade therefore could be attracted to it. In fact 
it was against the Catoctin mountain, where no 
communication had been opened with any quarter. 
Finding themselves thus unexpectedly involved in 
a vexatious litigation, neither the delays nor the 
results of which could be foreseen, a less deter- 
mined set of men must have been appalled and 
discouraged. 

Mr. Thomas, however, nothing daunted, called 
on William Patterson, one of the most influential 
and efficient members of the Board of Directors 
(the father of Mrs. Joseph Bonaparte), and fully 
conferred with him in relation to the existing dif- 
ficulties and the condition of the enterprise. He 
stated to him, that while the road remained para- 
lyzed, as it then was, no opportunity could be af- 
forded to develop its true character and its useful- 
ness, and that he saw no way by which they could 
demonstrate the value and efficiency of the sys- 
tem, and extricate themselves from their dilemma, 
but to construct a road to Washington City, and 
by that means connect it with a great line of 
travel. 

A charter was obtained without difficulty, and 
nearly all that was asked was granted by the Le- 
gislature. The $500,000 of State stock which the 
State subscribed, was used to commence the road, 
and certificates were issued for the million which 
the railroad company was authorized to borrow. 
Mr. Thomas had made an arrangement with one 
of the banks in Baltimore to take the certificates 
at par, to be paid for as the money should be 
wanted, and, upon the face of that agreement, it 
was supposed sufficient funds would be obtained. 
It, however, so happened that after the bank had 
received and paid for certificates to the amount of 
$500,000, it was called upon to take the balance 
and furnish the money, but it was not in a situa- 
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tion to comply with its agreement, there being at 
that time a severe financial pressure upon the 
country. 

Mr. Thomas could not be intimidated, and 
again returning to his friend Brown, and after rep- 
resenting to him the disastrous consequences 
that would inevitably follow the failure of the 
company to complete the road, now so nearly fin- 
ished, proposed to him that if he would take 
$250,000, that is, one half of the certificates, he 
would himself take the balance. Mr. Brown fur- 
nished $250,000 as it was needed, and Mr. Thomas 
supplied the balance. 

The construction of the Washington Branch 
Railroad (31 miles long) now proceeded, and the 
public never knew any thing of this difficulty, or 
of the great liberality and self-denial of its bene- 
factors. 

Upon the opening of the Baltimore and Wash- 
ington Railroad, in the month of August, presi- 
dent Thomas, and the directors of the road, with 
a very numerous company of invited guests from 
Baltimore, were, on their arrival at Washington» 
met by the mayor and city council and a large 
collection of citizens, among whom was General 
Andrew Jackson, then President of the United 
States, and other government functionaries. They 
were cordially welcomed by the mayor in an elo- 
quent address, in which he expressed the high 
gratification which the opening of the road af- 
forded the people of Washington, and the mutual 
advantages it would confer on both ci ies. To this 
address the following interesting reply was made 
by Mr. Thomas, who said : 


“Tt is with feelings of great pleasure that I receive, on 
the part of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, the 
congratulations which, as the representative of the cor- 
porate authorities of the City of Washington, you have 
been pleased to offer on this occasion, and I avail myself 
of the opportunity to reciprocate the kind wishes and sen- 
timents you have expressed, and to tender you the thanks 
of the Company for the facilities afforded by the corpora- 
tion in the location and construction of the road within its 
limits. The Board of Directors fully concur in your esti- 
mates of the advantages of that system of internal commu- 
nication of which the rai'road between the cities of Wash- 
ington and Baltimore is so important a link, and they look 
to its extension throughout our whole country, as afford- 
ing the best guarantee for the prosperity of our National 
Union. Even to the casual observer of the Map of the 
vast Empire into which the original thirteen States have 
expaoded under the beneficent influence of our free insti- 
tutions, the national advantages of Maryland, upon whose 
soil we now stand, must be apparent, and having been 
once included in the limits of this State, the City of Wash- 
ington must feel an interest in whatever affects its huppi- 
ness and prosperity. Itis in Maryland, that the Atlantic, 
rolling far up the magnificent estuary of the Chesapeake, 
brings its waters into «loser prowimity to the streams 
that flow into tie Gulf of Mexico. To complete the great 
plan of internal communication which nature had already 
thus fur effeeted, was the object of the people of Baltimore, 
when the company, which I now have the honur to repre- 
sent, first went into operation. The enterprise was novel 
in its kind, and the knowledge essential to its success 
could only be obtained by costly snd patient experience. 
Tne natural obstacles that existed were, however, less dis- 
courvging than the doubts and gloomy forebotings of 
some of the beat frien/s of the scheme. All doubts and ob- 
stacles have been surmounted, and the practicability of the 
undergaking has been demonstrated. Of the force of the 
difficulties here alluded to, none can better judge than the 
people of Washington, who huve so zealously and under 
such adverse circumstances, prosecuted their great work, 
the Chesapeake and Obio Canal. Hitherto, however, the 
city of Bahtimere has mainly relied on its own resources, 
but now the work, the completion of whieh we meet this 
day to celebrate, and in which we all have a common in- 
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teresi, brings to its aid a most powerful and efficient coad- 
jutor. It unites in the bonds of mutual interest two large 
communities, aiming at the same point, and which have 
both succeeded in completing portions of the great high- 
way of Western intercourse. * * * * # 

“ You have alluded to the change which is now wrought 
in the travel between our respeciive cities, since the time 
when the sun beth rose and set on the wayf rer, as he 
toiled on his journey between tem. 1 trust the traveler 
to ths Wiest, who on his departure sees trut luminery 
emerge from the bos m of the Atlintic, may be permitted 
to follow its course, 8o that on the same day he will wit- 
ness iis descent beneath the broad horizon that circum- 
scribes the waters of the Missixsippi !” 


The last paragraph of Mr. Thomas’ effective and 
eloquent address, seems almost the language of 
prophecy ; for the hours of a June sunshine are 
now more than sufficient to take the traveler, at 
regular speed over the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, from either Washington or Baltimore, to 
the banks of the Ohio River at Wheeling or 
Parkersburg ! 

After a long and vexatious delay, the directors 
of the road having effected a compromise with the 
Chesapeake and Ohi» Canal Company, were en- 
abled to proceed again with the construction of the 
Main Stem, and it was continued to Harper’s 
Ferry in 1835, at which point it became connected 
with the Winchester and Potomac Railroad. 

All the necessary developments and information 
relative to the whole system of railways being 
now better ascertained and understood, and a full 
confidence beiag established in the practicability 
ani importance of the work, Mr. Thomas, in con- 
sideration of his failing health and advanced age, 
concluded to resign the presidency of the com- 
pany. He accordingly addressed the board an ap- 
propriate and beautiful letter, on the receipt of 
which suitable proceedings—forming a conclusive 
tribute to his private worth and to his eminent 
services—were had at a special meeting held June 
80th, 1836. Wm. Patterson was made president 
pro tem, and after the committee, to whom the 
subject had been referred, reported, and the mat- 
ter had been discussed, a fitting preamble and the 
following resolution was adopted, viz. : 

Resolved, That this board accept the resignation of P. E. 
Thomas, Esq., of the presidency of this company with deep 
and profound regret. 

On motion of George Brown, seconded by the 
Hon. Isaac McKim, the following additional reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted, viz. : 

Resolved, That the most uofeigned and cordial thanks of 
this board ure due to Mr. Thomas, for the long, faithful, and 
valuable services rendered by him to this company—sei- 
vices which none but those associated with him in the 
prosecutiog of this most arduous work are capable of ap- 
preciating, and rendered at an expense of private interest 
which it is difficult to calculate, but which must be well 
understood by this community ; and of health, which has 
been sacrificed by close and continuous application to the 
business of the company. On the commencement of this 
work, of which he his been in fact the futher and pro- 

jec’or, every thing connected with its construction was 
new, crude, and doubtful, with little to guide the way, and 
that derived from distant and uncertain sources. Now 
such has been the increase of information and experience 
acquired under his auspices aud direction as to insure the 
completion and success of the undertaking, if prosecuted 
with the same zeal, assiduity, and integrity which ever 
marked his career. 

Resolved further, That this board, in taking leave of 
Mr. Thomas as their president, can not omit the opportu- 
nity of tendering to him their respectful acknowledgments 
of the uniform, correct, urbane, and friendly conduct 
which has characterized his deportment during the time 
of their official intercourse, and of expressing to him their 
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best wishes for the speedy restoration of his health and for 
his future prosperity. 

Mr. Thomas has lived in close retirement since he 
left the road, but is yet enjoying good health and 
cheerfulness at his home in Baltimore, where, at 
the advanced age of eighty-four, he still watches se- 
renely, but with unabated interest, the continued 
wonderful development of the great railway sys- 
tem, in the origination and perfection of which he 
spent a large fortune and ten mature years of his 
valuable life. 


HOW TO DO IT. 
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Axsour two years ago a gentleman of this 
city brought to us his little boy, about six years 
of age, for an examination. His body appeared 
frail, his head was very large, his health del- 
icate, he was restless, nervous—all mind and no 
body; and the parents had serious fears that his 
head was diseased, and that they would not be 
able to raise him. They were advised by their 
physician to consult us on the subject, and this, 
by the way, is no uncommon thing. When any- 
thing seems to be unusual or wrong with the 
head, doctors advise families to bring the patient 
to us. We advised that the boy should use no 
coffee, of which he and his parents were very 
fond, and partook liberally—that he should sleep 
and exercise abundantly, and have no more ex- 
citement from conversation on the part of his fam- 
ily and friends than was absolutely indispensable. 
Iu short, we gave such advice as tended to develop 
the body without developing the brain—such as 
would keep the mind quiet, and the body energet- 
ically active. The parents followed the advice, 
and the result has proved all that could be de- 
sired. 

This day the child was again brought to us by 
his father, and such a fine development of body 
was really gratifying. The child was stout, 
broad shouldered, full at the stomach, and in 
every way robust, healthy, and vigorous. His 
face was full, firm, and rosy, and his head had 
not increased in size the previous two years, while 
his body had nearly doubled in size, and quadru- 
pled in health and vigor. 

There are thousands of children in this city, 
and tens of thousands scattered through the coun- 
try, who, in this fast age, this era of mental 
activity and rapid development and brain culture, 
need precisely the same advice which was given 
respecting this child, and the same thorough 
effort to carry it out which has distinguished the 
case under consideration. 

The father said, that they had doubted whether 
they should raise him, but the advice which we 
gave having been followed, it seemed to build him 
right up, and that there is hardly a more healthy 
boy in the whole city ; indeed, he might be point- 
ed out among a thousand children as being the 
healthy one of the flock. 

We give this record to induce others, in respect 
to their children, to “ go and do likewise.” We 
are aware that it is pleasant to parents to have 
their children appear smart, forward, bright, 
witty, and to have them acquire knowledge rapid- 
ly, and show off to a good advantage in the school 
and Sunday school, in the street, in the parlor, 
everywhere; and it has come to this, that in this 
day of rapid development and precocious mental 
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manifestation, that children have no rubicund, 
playful, healthful term of child-life. They seem 
to go from the cradle up to precocious maturity at 
a single bound. We try to teach philosophy in 
the infant schools. We are not willing our chil- 
dren should be children, and vegetate and develop 
physically ; but they are loaded with books, with 
studies, with conversation, with newspapers, and 
everything calculated to keep the brain boiling ; 
and this activity of the brain produces such a 
drain on the body, that the bills of juvenile mor- 
tality are fearfully great. These practices and 
results would be shameful if the people knew bet- 
ter, and if they do not learn better it shall not 
be our fault. Indeed, we have written and talked 
this subject for the last quarter of a century, and 
we rejoice to know that hundreds have been saved, 
and many thousands greatly improved, by reading 
that which we have written, and by listening te 
our lectures and examinations. 

Many a fine boy whose head we examined at 
five or eight years of age, who was deemed by all 
his friends to be marked for the grave, because 80 
ethereal, is now, notwithstanding his precocious 
development of brain and slender constitution, 
standing up in the ranks of men with a sound, 
substantial body, and with a clear and compre- 
hensive mind, in consequence of the advice thus 
early given in regard to his mental and physical 
training. Such young men often greet us in the 
ways of business, in the marts of commerce ; some 
are in the pulpit, others at the bar, others at me- 
chanical trades, who recognize us as their tem- 
poral saviors. 

When we look over the bills of mortality, and 
the little, touching obituary notices of the early 
dead, and peruse the glowing accounts of their 
rapid progress in learning—of their brilliant men- 
tal development, including, possibly, uncommon 
piety, we feel that the public would be benefited 
if the truth respecting each case of the kind could 
be appended, then the whole statement would read 
something like this : 

“* Died at ——, on ——, Charlie ——, aged nine 
years, two months, and fifteen days. He was a 
child of rare promise and uncommon attainments 
in education. Much hope had been entertained 
by his numerous friends and acquaintances that 
he was destined by Providence to be a great 
light in the educational and moral world. His 
powers of conversation were remarkable, and his 
scope of mind was far beyond his years. Truly 
may it be said that ‘ Death loves a shining mark.’ 
His extraordinary interest in religious subjects 
gives hope to his sorrowing friends that their loss 
is his gain.” 

If the truth as it really exists could be physio- 
logically stated, it might read after this fashion : 

“Died at ——, on ——, Charlie, a precocious 
child, whose parents and teachers, against all 
physiological law and sense, pushed it 
forward in study, in conversation, and mental la- 
bor six days in the week, often till eleven o’clock 
at night, and then hurried him off to Sunday 
school and kept his brain boiling all day and 
every day, and thus weakened a naturally deli- 
cate constitution by a premature development of 
the brain, and sent him to an early grave, as they 
ought to have known would have been the case, 
He might have been raised and become a healthy, 
as well as an influential man, if less ambition and 
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more wisdom had been employed in his training 
and education. This ‘shining mark’ was verily 
pushed upon the spear of death, and thus the 
providence of God, which creates men to live, and 
enjoy, and do good through a long life, has been 
counteracted by ignorant fondness. ‘ When will 
my people learn wisdom ? saith the Lord.” 

If the obituaries could be written by the physi- 
cians, they might become instructive; but there 
ought to be fewer necessities for these childlike 
biographies. There are too many short graves in 
our cemeteries ; there are sixty where there should 
not be six. There is not a man in the world who 
would attempt to raise live-stock for farming pur- 
poses unless he could bring to maturity a very 
much greater proportion than is at present done 
with the human race. Suppose that not more 
than one in three colts lived to wear the harness, 
who could afford to raise horses? and has not the 
Creator taken quite as much pains to organize 
man as he has beasts? and has man received his 
intelligence, his power to understand philosophy 
and the laws of his being in vain, and worse than 
in vain? [f not, why does more than one half of 
the human race close its career in the infancy of 
its existence? This ought not so to be. 

We have talked for years about gymnasiums in 
schools, and we insist that they ought to be in 
every city school—not to train children to lift two 
hundred pounds, nor one hundred, but to take 
healthy, vigorous exercise, such as will give de- 
velopment to chest, to muscle, to digestive sys- 
tem. Whoever will open a school for the express 
training of narrow chested, delicate, sensitive, 
precocious boys and girls, will do the world an 
immense service, besides teaching it alesson. But 
this ought to be done also at home. If parents 
understood it better, they would have different 
management of their children in .chools. 

Who will move in the matter? Let each moth- 
er begin; if she does not understand the theory, 
the how, let her procure some book on physiology 
and gymnastics, and thus learn her duty to her 
children as physical beings. Man, brother, you 
ought to live to get ripe, and to do the world 
good, and enjoy yourself in life. In doing this 
you simply obey the laws of your being, which are 
really simple and easily understood, and “ thy 
days shall be long in the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee.” 





Human Depraviry.—Hereditary conditions in 
parents cause depravity in their children, by de- 
ranging the body. It is what men eat and drink, 
it is how they live, sleep, ete., it is their physio- 
logical conditions and habits, that cause nine 
tenths of human depravity. Are not both children 
and adults depraved when cross, and cross because 
sick; that is, rendered sinful by being unwell ? 
Who does not know that drinking engenders de- 
pravity—makes the best of men bad? But why, 
and how? By disordering the body. And since 
by alcohol, why not by tobacco, gluttony, or any 
other wrong physical state? Are not drunken- 
ness and debauchery concomitants? Are not dys- 
peptics always irritable? The truth is, that all 
abnormal physical action causes abnormal mental 
action, which is sin. To become good, and answer 
the end of their being, men must /ive right—must 
learn to eat right, and sleep, exercise, bathe, 
breathe, etc., in accordance with nature’s requisi- 
tions. And nine tenths of the evil in men have 
this purely physical origin, and can be cured by 
physical means.—Vew Illustrated Self-Instructor. 
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FIVE DOLLARS’ WORTH OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY. 


On the 16th day of’ January last, Mr. John E. 
Kelly came to our office, and required a careful 
and critical examination of his developments. 

As he said he would follow out the directions as 
given by us,in regard to what business he was 
best adapted for, we told him he would make a 
good civil engineer and inventor, or an excellent 
out-door business man; also, a good teacher. 

It is @ pleasing fact, that before two months 
elapsed since we told him he would make an in- 
ventor, he has deposited three models in the 
Patent Office, and applied for patents, on one of 
which a patent was granted, April 3d, for a sad- 
dle brake, whereby the hands are relieved from 
holding on the reins when driving, and the feet 
guide the horse; excellent for military men, and 
invalids of both sexes, more especially for ladies 
and children. Another of his inventions is a feed 
saver, or manger, whereby animals can be fed one 
day or a month by these mangers, and the same is 
elevated to them by pulleys and weights, or 
springs, or cog-shafts and cog-wheels; it was 
patented April 10th. 

His other invention is a carriage brake and run- 
away-horse preventive. This is so constructed as 
to make the hubs of the wheels perform all the 
labor of reining in the horses, if they try to run 
away during the driver’s absence; also, block the 
back wheels by drawing a brake against them, 
thereby preventing all running away. 

This is his first attempt to procure letters 
patent. Ifhe shall be assuccessful hereafter with 
models and applications as he has been in the 
month of April, he will soon make his fortune. 
Mr. Kelly considers that five-dollar investment 
worth at least fifty thousand dollars, as it has di- 
rected his mind wholly to inventing, which he in- 
tends to follow hereafter as his regular business. 

Heautu Naturat.— Health is the natural state 
of man, animal, vegetable, all that lives—is the 
ultimate of life. Like all else in nature, it has its 
laws ; and these laws obeyed, will render it per- 
fect from birth to death. It even requires im- 
mense violation of these laws seriously to impair 
it. Bird and beast are rarely unhealthy, except 
when rendered sickly by man. Has our benevo- 
lent Creator granted this greatest of boons to 
beasts, but denied it to man? He has not. To 
become sickly is consequent only on a violation of 
the laws of our being, and all violation of law is 
sin. And the health-laws are as much laws of 
God—written by his finger on our very constitu- 
tion—as the Decalogue. It is alike the privilege, 
as it is the sacred duty, of one and all to be and 
keep well; that is, to observe the health-laws; 
and of parentsto keep their children well. 

«But you forget that sickness and death are 
God’s chastising messengers, his special provi- 
dences.” Are they, indeed? Then in all con- 
science submit patiently, passively tothem. Take 
no medicines. Do nothing whatever to restore 
health, for in so doing you resist Providence. If 
sickness is providential, every attempt at restora- 
tion is open, direct rebellion against God—is prac- 
tically saying to Him: “I know you sent this 
sickness as a providential messenger of good to 
me; but I am not going to be sick; I am going 
to get well if I can, in spite of Providence.” The 
fact is, nobody believes practical/y that sickness is 
providential; for if so, their every restorative 
effort, nursing, medicine, all, is downright rebel- 
lion. —WVew Illustrated Self-Instructor. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
oR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 


[FROM THE LATEST REVISBD EDINBURGH EDITION. ] 





[CONTINUED FROM LAST NUMBER. ] 


I am anxious to press this idea earnestly on your consideration, be- 
cause it appears to me to constitute the grand difference between the 
old and the new philosophy. The characteristic feature of the old 
philosophy, founded on the knowledge, not of man’s nature, but of his 
political history, is, that Providence intended different lots for men (a 
point in which the new philosophy agrees), and that, in the Divine 
appointment of conditions, the millions, or masses of the people, were 
destined to act the part only of industrious ministers to the physical 
wants of society, while a favored few were meant to be the sole recip- 
ients of knowledge and refinement. It was long regarded, not only as 
Utopian, but as actually baneful and injurious to the happiness of the 
industrious classes themselves, to open up their minds to high and com- 
prehensive views of their own capabilities and those of external nature ; 
because it was said that such ideas might render them discontented 
with the condition which the arrangements of the Creator have assigned 
to them. According to the old philosophy, therefore, it is not a duty 
imposed on every individual to exercise his intellectual powers in extend- 
ing his acquaintance with nature; on the contrary, according to it, a 
working man fulfills his destiny when he becomes master of his trade, 
acquires a knowledge of his moral and religious duties from the Bible, 
and quietly practices them, rears a family of laborers, and, unmoved by 
ambition, unenlightened by science, and unrefined by accomplishments, 
sinks into the grave, in a good old age, to give place to an endless suc- 
cession of beings like himself. Human nature was viewed as station- 
ary, or at least regarded as depending for its advance on Providence, 
or on the higher classes, and in no degree on humbler men. 

The new philosophy, on the other hand, or that which is founded on 
a knowledge of man’s nature, admits the allotment of distinct conditions 
to different individuals, because it recognizes differences in their men- 
tal and bodily endowments: but in surveying the human faculties it 
discovers that all men possess, in a greater or less degree, powers of 
observation and reflection adapted to the study of nature ; the sentiment 
of Ideality prompting them to desire refinement and perfect institu- 


. tions; the feeling of Benevolence longing for universal happiness ; the 


sentiment of Conscientiousness rejoicing in justice ; and emotions of 
Hope, Veneration, and Wonder causing the glow of religious devotion 
to spring up in their souls, and their whole being to love, worship, and 
obey the beneficent Author of their existence. And it proclaims that 
beings so gifted were not destined to exist as mere animated machinery, 
liable to be superseded at every stage of their lives by the steam-engine, 
the pulley, or the lever; but were clearly intended to advance in their 
mental attainments, and to rise higher and higher in the scale of intel- 
ligence, virtue, and happiness. 

This conclusion is irresistible, if the general idea of the Divine admin- 
istration, communicated in the previous Lecture, be sound, viz., that all 
the evolutions of physical nature proceed under fixed, independent, 
and harmonious laws. Under such a system, the Creator speaks forth 
from every element, and proclaims that every human being must ac- 
quire knowledge or suffer evil. As it is not probable that the Creator has 
bestowed capacities and desires on his creatures which their inevitable 
condition renders it impossible for them to cultivate and gratify, we 
may reasonably presume that the fulfillment of every necessary duty 
is compatible with enlarged mental attainments in the race. There 
are, no doubt, humble minds, incapable of high cultivation, who are 
adapted to the humble stations of life, but they do not constitute the 
majority of mankind; they are susceptible of improvement far beyond 
their present attainments, and in a thoroughly moral and enlightened 
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community no useful office will be degrading; nor will any be incom- 
patible with the due exercise of the highest faculties of man. 


It is delightful to perceive that these views are gaining ground, and 
are daily more and more advocated by the press. I recommend to 
your perusal a work just published (1835), entitled, “ My Old House, 
or the Doctrine of Changes,” in which they are ably and eloquently 
enforced. Speaking of the purposes of God in the administration of 
the world, the author observes, that ‘the great error of mankind, on 
this subject, has at all times been, that feeling themselves, at least in 
the vast multitude of cases, to occupy (by the ordination of Providence, 
or by what they commonly consider as their unfortunate lot in life), 
but a very obscure and laborious station in the household, they are apt 
to think that it matters little with what spirit they advance to their toils 
—that they can not be in a condition to give any appreciable advance- 
ment to the plans of the Master—and that, at any rate, if they do not 
altogether desert their place, and permit it to run into disorder, they 
have done all that can well be expected from them, or that they are 
indeed in a condition to do, for the progressive good of the whole. 
Take, for instance, the condition of a person, who, in the lowest and 
obscurest lot of life, is intrusted with the bringing up of a family—and 
how often do we hear from such persons the complaint, that all their 
cares are insufficient for the moment that is passing over their heads— 
and that, providing they can obtain the mere necessaries of life, they 
can not be required to look to any higher purposes which may be ob- 
tained by their cares! And yet, what situation in life is in reality more 
capable of being conducted in the most efficient and productive manner, 
or more deserving the nicest and most conscientious care of those in- 
trusted with it? For are not the hearts and understanding of the young 
committed to the immediate eare of those who chiefly and habitually 
occupy the important scenes of domestic life—and if they pay a due 
regard, not only to the temporal, but to the moral and intellectual, in- 
terests of their charge—if they make home the seat of all the virtues 
which are so appropriately suited to it—if they set the example—an 
example which is almost never forgotten—of laborious worth struggling, 
it may be, through long years, and yet never disheartened in its toils— 
and if, by these means, they make their humble dwelling a scene of 
comfort, of moral training, and of both material and moral beauty, which 
attracts the eye and warms the hearts of all who witness it—how truly 
valuable is the part which such servants of the Master have been ena- 
bled to perform for the due regulation of all the parts of his household 
—and when their day of labor is done, and the cry goeth forth, ‘ Call 
the laborers to their reward,’ with what placid confidence may they 
advance to receive the recompense of their toils—and be satisfied, as 
they prepare themselves for ‘the rest that awaits them,’ that, though 
their lot in life has been humble, and their toils obscure, they have yet 
not been unprofitable servants, and that the results of their labors shall 
yet be ‘seen after many days.’” ‘The same style of thought may 
be applied to all the varied offices which human life, even in its lowest 
forms, and most unnoticed places, can be found to present—and when 
these varied conditions and duties of the ‘humble poor’ are so consid- 
ered, it will be found that a new light seems to diffuse itself over the 
whole plan of the divine kingdom—and that no task which the Master 
of the household can assign to any of his servants, is left without induce- 
ments to its fulfillment, which may prepare the laborer for the most 
cheerful and delighted attention to his works.” (P. 84.) How import- 
ant is knowledge to the due fulfillment of the humble, yet respectable 
duties here so beautifully described ! 


I conclude this Lecture by observing that the duty of acquiring know- 
ledge implies that of communicating it to others when attained; and 
there is no form in which the humblest individual may do more good, 
or assist more effectually in promoting the improvement and happiness 
of mankind, than in teaching them truth and its applications. I feel that I 
jie under a moral obligation to communicate to you (who, by your at- 
tendance here, testify your desire of instruction) the knowledge concern- 
ing the natural laws of the Creator, which my own mind has been per- 
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mitted to discover. I learn that other instructors of the people have 
considered it to be their duty, to denounce, as dangerous, the know- 
ledge which is here communicated, and to warn you against it.* But 
I am not moved by such declamations. What I teach you, I believe 
to be truth inscribed by the hand of God in the book of nature; and I 
have never been able to understand what is meant by a dangerous 
truth. All natural trath is simply knowledge of what the Creator has 
instituted ; and it savors of impiety, and not of reverence, to stigmatize 
it as injurious. ‘The very opposite is the fact. Lord Bacon has truly 
said, that * there are, besides the authority of Scripture, two reasons 
of exceeding great weight and force, why religion should dearly pro- 
tect all increase of natural knowledge: the one because it leads to the 
greater exaltation of the glory of God; for, as the Psalms and other 
Scriptures do often invite us to consider and to magnify the great and 
wonderful works of God, so if we should rest only in the contemplation 
of those which first offer themselves to our senses, we should do a like 
injury to the majesty of God, as if we should judge of the store of 
some excellent jeweler by that only which is set out to the street in 
his shop. The other reason is, because it is a singular help, and a 
preservative against unbelief and error; for, says our Saviour, ye do 
err, not knowing the Scriptures nor the power of God; laying before 
us two books or volumes to study, if we will be secured from error— 
first, the Scriptures, revealing the will of God; and then the creatures 
expressing his power.” We have seen, however, that not the power 
of God only, but also his will, is expressed in the constitution of “the 
creatures ;” and hence a double reason becomes manifest why it is our 
duty to study them. 

It would seem, therefore, that the instructors alluded to have as- 
sumed that it is not truth, but error, which is inculcated in this place. 
If they had pronounced such an opinion after inquiry, and for reasons 
stated, I should have been ready to listen to their objections, and re- 
consider my views; but they have condemned us unheard and untried 
—assuming boldly that, because we teach ideas different from their own 
individual notions, we are necessarily in error. This assumption indi- 
cates merely that our accusers have not arrived at the same percep- 
tions of the Divine government with ourselves—a result that will by no 
means be wondered at by any one who considers that they have not 
followed the course of inquiry pursued by us. There is, however, 
some reason for surprise, that their opinions should be advanced as un- 
questionably superior to, and exclusive of, those of other men, adopted 
after patient observation and thought, seeing that many of them are 
the emanations of a dark age, in which the knowledge of nature's laws 
did not exist, and that they are prohibited, under pain of forfeiting 
their livings, from changing their tenets, even although they should 
see them to be erroneous. 

I advance here, for your acceptance, no propositions based on the 
authority of my owa discernment alone ; but I submit them all to your 
scrutiny and judgment. I enable you, as far as in me lies, to detect 
the errors into which I may inadvertently have fallen, and ask you to 
embrace only the ideas which seem to be supported by evidence and 
reason. We are told by a great authority, to judge of all things by 
their fruits; and, by this test, I leave the doctrines of this philosophy 
to stand or full. What are the effects of them on your minds?’ Do 
you feel your conceptions of the Deity circumscribed and debased by 
the views which [ have presented—or, on the contrary, purified and 
exalted? In the simplicity, adaptations, and harmony of nature’s laws, 
do you not recognize positive and tangible proof of the omniscience 
and omnipotence of the Creator—a solemn and impressive lesson, that 


* These Lectures were reported in one of the newspapers in Edinburgh, and during 
the delivery of them, more than one of the clergy of the Established Church preached 
sermons against them. The audience to whom they were addressed belong to tbat class 
of society over whom the clergy exercise the most powerful influence, and this appea, 
appeared to be called for to induce them to continue their attendance. In this respectl 
it was successful. 

+ The Church of Scotland recently deposed from the ministry the author of “ My Old 
House, or the Doctrine of Changes,” on account of what they considered to be the 
heresy of his opinions. 
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in every moment of our existence, we live, and move, and have our 
being, supported by his power, rewarded by his goodness, and restrained 
by his justice? Dves not this sublime idea of the continual presence 
of God now cease to be a vague, and therefore a cold and barren con- 
ception ; and does it not, through the medium of the natural laws, be- 
come a deep-felt, encouraging, and controlling reality? Do your un- 
derstandings revolt from such a view of creation, as ill adapted to a 
moral, religious, and intelligent being ? or do they ardently embrace it, 
and leap with joy at light evolving itself from the moral chaos, and ex- 
hibiting order and beauty, authority and rule, in a vast domain where 
previously darkness, perplexity, and doubt prevailed? Do you feel 
your own nature debased by viewing every faculty as calculated for 
virtue, yet so extensive in its range, that when it moves blindly and 
without control it may find a sphere of action even beyond virtue, in 
the wild regions of vice? or do you perceive in this constitution a glo- 
rious liberty—yet the liberty only of moral beings, happy when they 
follow virtue, and miserable when they offend? In teaching you that 
every action of your lives has a consequence of good or evil annexed to 
it, according as it harmonizes with, or is in opposition to, the laws of 
God, do I promise impunity to vice, and thereby give a loose rein to 
the impetuosity of passion—or do I set up around the youthful mind a 
hedge and circumvallation, within which it may expatiate in light, and 
liberty, and joy; but beyond which lie sin and inevitable suffering, 
weeping, wailing, and gnashing of teeth? Let the tree, I say, be 
known by its fruits. Look to heaven, and see if the doctrines which I 
teach have circumscribed or darkened the attributes of the Supreme ; 
then turn your contemplation inward, and examine whether they have 
degraded or exalted, chilled or inspired with humble confidence and 
hope, the soul which God has given you; and by your verdict, pro- 
nounced after this consideration, let the fate of the doctrines be sealed. 
In teaching them, be it repeated, I consider myself to be discharging 
a moral duty; and no frown of men will tempt me to shrink from pro- 
ceeding in such a course. If my exposition of the Divine government 
be true, it is a noble vocation to proclaim it to the world; for the 
knowledge of it must be fraught with blessings and enjoyment to man. 
It would be a cold heart and a coward soul that, with such convictions, 
should fear the face of clay ; and only a demonstration of my being in 
error, or the hand of the destroyer Death, shall arrest my course in 
proclaiming any knowledge that I possess which promises to augment 
the virtue and happiness of mankind. If you participate in these senti- 
ments, let us advance and fear not—encouraged by the assurance, that 
if this doctrine be of man it will come to naught, but that if it be of 
God, no human authority can prevail against it! 





LECTURE IV. 


PRESERVING BODILY AND MENTAL HEALTH, A MORAL DUTY; AMUSE- 
MENTS. 


The preservation of health is a moral duty -Causes of bad health are to be found in in- 
fringement of the organic laws—All the bodily organs must be preserved in propor- 
tionate vigor—Tne pleasures attending high health are refined, and distinguish- 
able from sensual pleasures—The habits of the lower animals are instructive to man 
in regard to health—Labor is indispensable to health—Fatal consequences of contin- 
ued, al:hough slight, infractions of the organic laws—A nts y to health, 
and therefore not sinful—We have received faculties of Time, Tune, Ideality, Imita- 
tion, and Wit, calculated to invent and practice amusements—Their uses and abuses 
stated—Error of religious pers ns who condemn instead of purifying and improving 
public amusements. 





Tue next duty of man, as an individual, is to apply his knowledge in 
preserving himself in health, bodily and mental. Without health he is 
unfit for the successful discharge of his duties. It is so advantageous 
and agreeable to enjoy sound health, that many persons will exclaim, 
‘* No prophet is needed to inform us that it is our duty and our interest 
sedulously to guard it; but many who treat thus lightly the general 
injunction, are grievously deficient in practical knowledge how to carry 
it into effect. It is trie that every man in his senses takes care not to 
fall into the fire or walk into a pool of water; but how many valuable 
lives are put in jeopardy by sitting in wet clothes, by overtasking the 
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brain io study or in the cares of business, by too frequently repeated 
couvivialities, or other habits that sap the foundations of health! 

ln tracing to their source the calamities which arise to families and 
individuals from bad health and untimely death, attended by deep lacer- 
ation of their feelings and numerous privations, it is surprising how 
many of them may be discovered to arise from slight but long-continued 
deviations from the dictates of the organic laws; apparently so trivial 
at. first that scarcely any injurious or even disagreeable result was ob- 
served, but which, nevertheless, were from the beginning importatn 
errors, whose injurious consequences constantly increased. Perhaps 
the victim had an ardent mind, and, under the impulse of a laudible 
ambition to excel in his profession, studied with so much intensity, and 
for such long periods in succession, that he overtasked his brain and 
ruined his health. His parents and relations, equally ignorant with 
himself of the organic laws, were rejoicing in his diligence, and form- 
ing fond expectations of the brilliant future that must, in their estimation, 
await one so gifted in virtuous feeling, in intellect, and in industry ; 
when suddenly he was seized with fever, with inflammation, or with 
consumption, and in a few days or weeks was carried to the tomb. 
The heart bleeds at the sight ; and the ways of Providence appear hard 
to be reconciled with our natural feelings and expectations; yet when 
we trace the catastrophe to its first cause, it is discovered to have had 
no mysterious or vindictive origin. The habits which appeared to the 
spectators so praiseworthy, and calculated to lead to such excellent at- 
tainments, were practically erroneous, and there was not one link 
wanting to complete the connection between them and the evil which 
they induced. 

Another cause by which health and life are frequently destroyed, is 
occasional reckless conduct, pursued in ignorance of the laws of the 
human constitution. Take as an example the following case, which I 
have elsewhere given: A young man in a public office, afier many 
months of sedentary occupations, went to the country on a shooting 
excursion, where he exhausted himself by muscular exertion, of which 
his previous habits had rendered him little capable; he went to bed 
feverish, and perspired much during the night : next day he came to Ed- 
inburgh, unprotected by a great-coat, on the outside of an early coach ; 
his skin was chilled, the perspiration was checked, the blood received 
an undue determination to the interior vital organs, disease was excited 
in the lungs, and within a few weeks he was consigned to the grave. 

I received an interesting communication in illustration of the topic 
which I am now discussing, from a medical gentleman well known in the 
literary world by his instructive publications. His letter was suggested 
by a perusal of the “Constitution of Man.” ‘ On four several occa- 
sions,” says he, ‘1 have nearly lost my life from infringing the organic 
laws. When a lad of fifteen, I brought on a brain fever (from excess- 
ive study) which nearly killed me; at the age of nineteen I had an 
attack of peritonitis (inflammation of the lining membrane of the abdo- 
men) occasioned by violent efforts in wrestling and leaping; and while 
in France, nine years ago, I was laid up with pneumonia (inflammation 
of the lungs) brought on by dissecting in the great galleries of La Pitié 
with my coat and hat off in the month of December, the windows next 
to me being constantly open; and in 1829 I had a dreadful fever, oc- 
casioned by walking home from a party, at which I had been dancing, 
in an exceeding cold morning, without a cloak or great-coat. I was 
for four months on my back, and did not recover perfectly for more 
than eighteen months. All these evils were entirely of my own crea- 
ting, and arose from a fvolish violation of laws which every sensible 
man ought to observe and regulate himself by. Indeed, I have always 
thought—and your book confirms me more fully in the sentiment— 
that, by proper attention, crime and disease and misery of every sort, 
could, in a much greater measure than is generally believed, be banish- 
ed from the earth, and that the true method of doing so is to instruct 
people in the laws which govern their own frame.’’* 





* The author of this letter was Dr. Robert Macnish, and I regret to say, that since it 
was written he bas fallen a victim to another attack of fever. 











The great requisite of health is the preservation of all the leading 
organs of the body in a condition of regular and proportionate activity ; 
to allow none to become too languid, and none too active. The result 
of this harmonious activity is a pleasing consciousness of existence, ex- 
perienced when the mind is withdrawn from all exciting objects and 
turned inward on its own feelings. A philosophical friend once re- 
marked to me, that he never considered himself to be in complete 
health, except when he was able to place his feet firmly on the turf, 
his hands hanging carelessly by his sides, his eyes wandering over 
space, and thus circumstanced, to feel such agreeable sensations arising 
in his mere bodily frame, that he could raise his mind to heaven, and 
thank God that he was a living man. This description of the quiet, 
pleasing enjoyment which accompanies complete health appears to me 
to be admirable. It can hardly be doubted that the Creator intended 
that the mere play of our bodily organs should yield us pleasure. It is 
probable that this is the chief gratification enjoyed by the inferior ani- 
mals; and although we have received the high gift of reason, it does 
not necessarily follow that we should be deprived of the delights which 
our organic nature is fairly calculated to afford. How different is the 
enjoyment which I have described, arising from the temperate, active, 
harmonious play of every bodily function—from sensual pleasure, which 
results from the abuse 6f a few of our bodily appetites, and is followed 
by lasting pain; and ‘yet so perverted are human notions, in conse- 
quence of ignorance and vicious habits, that thousands attach no idea 
to the phrase bodily pleasure but that of sensual indulgence. The 
pleasurable feelings springing from health are delicate and refined ; 
they are the supports and rewards of virtue, and altogether incompat- 
ible with vicious gratification of the appetites. So widely do the habits 
of civilized life depart from the standards of nature, that I fear this 
enjoyment is known, in its full exquisiteness, to comparatively few. 
Too many of us, when we direct our attention to our bodily sensations, 
experience only feelings of discomfort, anxiety, and discontent, 
which make us fly toan external pursuit, that we may escape from 
ourselves. This undefined uneasiness is the result of slight, but exten- 
sive derangement of the vital functions, and is the prelude of future 
disease. ‘The causes of these uneasy feelings may be traced in our 
erroneous habits, occupations, and physical condition ; and until society 
shall become so enlightened as to adopt extensive improvements in all 
these particulars, there is no prospect of their termination. 

It is instructive to compare with our own the modes of life of the 
lower animals, whose actions and habits are directly prompted and 
regulated by the Creator, by means of their instincts; because, in all 
circumstances in which our constitution closely resembles theirs, their 
conduct is really a lesson read to us by the Allwise himself. If, then, 
we survey them attentively, we observe that they are incited to a 
course of action calculated to produce harmonious activity in all their 
vital organs, and thus insure their possessiun of health. Animals in a 
state of nature are remarkably cleanly io their habits. You must have 
observed the feathered tribes dressing their plumage and washing 
themselves in the brooks. The domestic cat is most careful to preserve 
a clean, sleek, glossy skin; the dog rolls himself on grass or straw ; and 
the horse, when grazing, does the same, if he has not enjoyed the 
luxury of being well curried. The sow, although our standard of 
comparison for dirt, is not deserving of this character. It is invariably 
clean, wherever it is possible for it to be so; and its bad reputation 
arises from its masters, too frequently, leaving it no sphere of existence 
except dunghills and other receptacles of filth. In a stable-yard, where 
there is abundance of clean straw, the sleeping-place of the sow is un- 
soiled, and the creature makes great efforts to preserve it in this 
condition. 

Again: In a state of nature there has been imposed on the inferior 
animals, in acquiring their fuod, an extent of labor which amounts to 
regular exercise of their corporeal organs. And lastly, their food bas 
been so adjusted to their constitutions, that without cookery they are 
well nourished, but very rarely rendered sick through surfeit, or the bad 
quality of what they eat. I speak always of animals in a state of na- 
ture. The domestic cow, which has stood in a house for many months, 
when first turned into a clover-field in summer, occasionally commits 
a surfeit; but she would not do so if left on the hill-side. and allowed 
to pick up her food by assiduous exertion. The animals, I repeat, are 
impelled directly by the Creator to act in the manner now described ; 
and when we study their organization, and see its close resemblance 
to the human frame, we can not fail, while we admire the wisdom and 
benevolence displayed in their habits and constitution, hence to draw 
lessons for the regulation of our own. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 

























PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM WO 


ONE OF THE BRITISH PORTS. 


THE BRITISH POETS: 
THEIR LEADING PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS. 
[contrnvep. ] 


[Tue head of the poet Wordsworth is really 
an interesting study. Behold what a large, broad 
forehead and tophead is his! He was eminently 
the poet of logic and metaphysics. He had also 
very great imagination, and one reason why 
much of his poetry seems dry to people is, that he 
becomes to their minds obscure and metaphysical. 
His mind took a sweep above and beyond the 
range of others. 

The organ of Time appears large, as well as 
Tune, and one quality of his poetry, it will be re- 
membered, is the harmonious rhythm of it—the 
jingle, which sometimes is almost carried to excess. 

His Benevolence was large, evincing kindness, 
affection, and a desire to do good. What a re- 
markable face! Such a countenance is indicative 
of a’great predominance of the moral and intel- 
lectual over the animal. His Cautiousness was 
large, his Ideality and Sublimity immense, his 
Mirthfulness large, and nearly all the perceptive 
organs strongly marked. His Veneration being 
large, gave him a religious spirit. 

He would have been a philosopher had he used 
his intellect merely, but his Imagination warmed 
the intellect of the philosopher and made him a 
poet. 

The poet Thomson is known for the smooth 
flow of his poetry, and for the redundancy of 
his words, and we know of no portrait in which 
the organ of Language is more amply developed. 
He had, also, the vital temperament in considera- 
ble degree, which is favorable to a conversational, 
talkative, wordy spirit. Dickens has a similar 
temperament, and he, of ull prose writers of his 
time, is the most wordy. 
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The face of Thomson 
presents a very childlike 
smoothness and round- 
ness, indicative of a full 
degree of the vital tem- 
perament, and also of 
harmoniousness of or- 
ganization. By the ex- 
cessive fullness of the 
eye, especially the down- 
ward pressure of it 
toward the cheek, a re- 
markable copiousness of 
expression is indicated, 
for which his writings 
are noted. He had also 
a rather strong develop- 
ment of the mental or 
nervous temperament, 
but not enough of it to 
overcome the smooth- 
ness induced by the vi- 
tal temperament, or to 
give him a sharpness or 
crispness of style.] 

All the likenesses of 
the poet Thomson indi- 
cate, besides large Ide- 
ality and Perception, an 
unusual endowment of 
the organ of Language ; 
and his great suliate in the use of the latter 
faculty has been the chief target for the arrows of 
criticism. Dr. Johnson was accustomed, when any 
one was growing enthusiastic about the author of 
the * Seasons,” to seize the poet’s great work, read 
a favorite passage, and, after it had been warmly 
eulogized, inform the company that he had omitted 
every other line. Though this smacks somewhat 
of the occasional injustice of the great lexico- 
grapher, it is not the less true that many passages 
may be found in the “Seasons” so exceedingly 
amplified that entire lines can be expunged, with 
little injury to the sense or beauty of the para- 
graph. 

The following lines may be cited, rather, how- 
ever, to show how unjust Johnson’s criticism might 
sometimes have been, though in the main cor- 
rect. Upon the subject of disinterested goodness 
the poet sings— 

* But to the generous, still improving mind, 

[That gives the hopeless heart to sing for joy,] 

Diffusing kind beneficence around, 

[Boastless as now descends the silent dew,] 

To him, the long review of ordered life 

Is inward rapture only to be felt.” 
The lines inclosed may be removed, certainly, 
without much affecting the mere sense of the pas- 
sage ; but who, for the sake of condensation, would 
wish away— 


RDSWORTH, 


“ Boastless as now descends the silent dew,” 


that truly poetical image of unostentatious be- 
nevolence. Many passages could be selected from 
the “ Seasons” to which Johnson’s criticism would 
much more justly apply, but the task is ungra- 
cious, and it is left for those who find equal pleas- 
ure in detecting faults as in discovering beauties— 
for those who will wander through whole gardens, 
amid tlowers of every hue and fragrance, to pluck 





an ugly weed, almost smothered in their sweets. 
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In the works of Oliver Goldsmith, edited by 
Washington Irving, is a fair engraving of the 
author, by J. B. Longacre, from a painting by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, whose accuracy in likenesses, 
added to his own intimacy with the poet, induces 
an entire reliance upon its faithfulness. In this 
engraving the os frontis is finely developed. But 
the attention is chiefly arrested by the extraordi- 
nary protrusion of the organ of Locality, whose 
function, Phrenology supposes, imparts the love 
and desire for travel. Now, if there be any one 
trait more strongly marked than another, in the 
author of the “ Traveller”—if there be a fact of 
his personal history more strongly impressed upon 
the memory of his admirers than another—it is 
that well-authenticated one of his having actually 
accomplished the tour of Europe on foot !—of 
having, in spite of innumerable obstacles, of want 
of friends, influence, and money, and, as he him- 
self terms it, ‘‘ want of impudence,” gratified the 
imperious demands of this organ by strolling from 
one end of Europe to the other, even when a 
smattering skill upon a flute constituted his prin- 
cipal means of support. That the inconveniences, 
the countless deprivations, and innumerable mor- 
tifications, attendant upon such a vagabond life, 
should have been incurred, and voluntarily in- 
errred, by a man of education and refined taste, 
by one of his peculiar sensitiveness, is by no 
means & common occurrence, even among the ec- 
centric class of men to which, as a poet and man 
of genius, he belongs. So unconquerable was this 
propensity for wandering, that even after he had 
attained an enviable rank among the greatest 
writers of his age, his restlessness, and great 
anxiety for further travel, formed a prominent 
feature in his character. The well-known vanity 
of the poet may be ascribed to morbid Approba- 
tiveness. His selfish faculties, as a class, were 
rather small, and his utter want of common pru- 
dence is in harmony with the fact. But he also 
possessed, according to this engraving, strong 
social feelings ; he had much of that organization 
which Phrenology says creates a love of home and 
its kindred pleasures. How, then, it may be in- 
quired, does this agree with the predominance of 
an opposing faculty ? Let the poet himself recon- 
cile the apparent contradiction in the following 
lines : 

“In all my wanderings round this world of care, 

In all my griefs, and God has given my share, 

I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amid these humble bowers to lay me down ; 
To husband out life’s taper to its close, 

And keep the flame from wasting, by repose ; 

I still had hopes, for pride atiends us still, 
Among the swains to show my book-learn’d skill— 
Around the fire, an evening group to draw, 
And tell of all I felt, and all I saw ; 

And asa hare, whom horns and hounds pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at firat she flew, 
I still had hope, my long vexations past, 

Here to return, and die at home at last.” 

The head of the poet Gray, in an engraving 
now before me, was full in size, of delicate tem- 
perament, and well developed in the perceptive 
region ; Ideality is not large. The poetry of this 
author is essentially that of the man of talent and 
refined taste, as contrasted with the man of genius; 
his imagery is generally referable to the cullings 
of the scholar who had wandered over every field 
of past literature, selecting with ingenuity, and 
afterwards combining with fancy and feeling. 
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ABOUT BOOKS. 

Of books in general, we can only stop to say 
that they are the tongues of time, the evangels of 
science, the preachers of theology and religion, 
the counselors of youth, the solace of age, the 
lamps to light up the dark and dreary passages of 
man’s journey through the wilderness of life, the 
mirrors to reflect the glories of the invisible 


world, and the guide-boards through the valley of | 


the shadow of death. Or, on the other hand, they 
may be the abettors of every vice, the panderers 
to every lust, the seminaries of every species of 
folly and wickedness. Every one who can read, 
and who has the least desire for useful or enter- 
taining knowledge, must have dvoks ; and, to the 
extent of his conscious wants, he should as freely 
spend his money for them as he would spend it in 
procuring food for the body ; and in the selection 
of his books every one should be as careful as he 
would be in discriminating between wholesome 
food, trash, dirt and poison, while selecting nour- 
ishment for the body. 

Books that deserve to be patronized at all, may 
be embraced under the following general classifi- 
cations : 

1. Those that are indispensable. 

2. Those that are convenient. 

8 Those that are merely literary luxuries 

Under the first head are embraced all those 
books which convey knowledge indispensable to a 
proper development and right use of one’s phys- 
ical, mental, and moral powers. Under the sec- 
ond head are included all those that tend t» 
facilitate the application of the knowledge ac- 
quired from those of the first class, and that aid 
man in attaining to excellence and eminence in 
such knowledge and its employment in the uses 
of life. And in the third classification are com- 





prised all those that relate and minister to the | 


full fruition, moral pleasures, and enjoyments of 
that which is rudimentally acquired by the aid of 
those of the first two classes. 
_ Reader, that you may be aided in making a 
judicious selection of the books which are in some 
good degree to form your character, to guide you 
through life, and perhaps in no small measure to 
determine your state in the life to come, we send 
you a CATALOGUE, which you will find on the op- 
posite side of this sheet. The general subject 
treated in each of the books mentioned in this list 
is indicated in the title with sufficient clearness to 
enable each one to judge of its probable adaptation 
tohis wants. It isnot presumed that a// the books 
mentioned will be needed by each person 
who receives this paper, yet we can hardly be- 
lieve that any one can fail to find in the list some- 
thing which he absolutely needs. Any one or 





more of these books will be forwarded by mail, 
post paid, on receipt of the prices named. 

Any person ordering three dollars’ worth at the 
prices named, shall be entitled to the Phrenolog- 
ical or Water-Cure Journal, as he may desig- 
nate, for one year. Those sending $5, shall be 
entitled to a year’s subscription to both these 
journals, or to Lire Intusrratep. For $10, we 
will send ten dollars’ worth of books, and all 
three of these publications, for one year. 

Liberal discounts made to those who buy to sell 


again. Address Fow.Ler anv WELLS. 
808 Broadway, NY. 
Nt tes 


THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE. 

In 1620 the Anglo-Saxon race numbered about 
6,000,000, and was confined to England, Wales, 
and Scotland ; and the combination of which it is 
the result was not then more than half perfected, for 
neither Wales nor Scotland was half Saxonized at 
the time. Now it numbers 60,000,000 of human 
beings planted upon all the islands and conti- 
nents of the earth, and increasing everywhere by 
an intense ratio of progression. It is fast absorb- 
ing or displacing all the sluggish races or barba- 
rous tribes of men that have occupied the conti- 
nents of America, Africa, Asia, and the islands of 
the ocean. If no great physical revolution in- 
tervene to check its propagation, it will number 
800,000,000 of human beings in less than one 
hundred and fifty years from the present time— 
all speaking the same language, centered to the 
same literature and religion, and exhibiting all its 
inherent and inalienable characteristics. 


Thus the population of the earth is fast becom- 
ing Anglo-Saxonized by blood. But the English 
language is more self-expansive and aggressive 
than the blood of that race. When a community 
begin to speak the English language it is half 
Saxonized, even if not a drop of Anglo-Saxon blood 
runs in its veins. Ireland was never colonized 
from England like North America or Australia, 
but nearly the whole of its 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 
already speak the English language, which is the 
preparatory state to being entirely absorbed into 
the Anglo-Saxon race as one of its most vigorous 
and useful elements. Everywhere the English 
language is gaining upon the languages of the 
earth, and preparing those who speak it for this 
absorption. 

The young generation of the East Indies is 
learning it, and it is probable that within fifty 
years 65,000,000 of human beings of the Asiatic 
race will speak the language on that continent. 
So it is in the United States. About 50,000 emi- 
grants from Germany and other countries of con- 
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| and diffuse themselves among the rest of the pop- 





tinental Europe are arriving in this country 
every year, Perhaps they can not speak a word 
of English when they first land on our shores, but 
in the course of a few years they master the lan- 
guage to some extent. Their children sit upon 
the same seats, in our common schools, with those 
of native Americans, and become, as they grow up 


ulation, completely Anglo-Saxonized. Thus the 
race is fast occupying and subduing to its genius 
all the continents and islands of the earth. 

The grandson of many a young man who reads 
these lines will probably live to see the day when 
the race will number its 800,000,000 human beings. 
Their unity, harmony, and brotherhood must be 
determined by the relations between Great Britain 
and the United States. Their union will be the 
union of the two worlds. If they discharge their 
duty to each other and to mankind, they must be- 
come the united heart of the mighty race they 
represent, feeding its myriad veins with the blood 
of moral and political life. Upon the state of 
their fellowship, then, more than upon the union 
of any two nations on earth, depends the well- 
being of humanity and the peace and progress of 
the world. 
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TEACH THE WOMEN TO SAVE. 

There's the secret. A saving woman at the 
head of a family is the very best savings’ bank 
yet established—one that receives deposits daily 
and hourly, with no costly machinery to manage 
it. The idea of saving is a pleasant one, and if 
‘the women” would imbibe it at once they would 
cultivate and adhere to it, and thus, when they 
were not aware of it, would be laying the founda- 
tion of a competent security in a stormy time, and 
shelter in a rainy day. The woman who sees to 
her own house has a large field to save in; the 
best way to make her comprehend it is for her to 
keep an account of current expenses. Probably 
pot one wife in ten has an idea how much are the 
expenditures of herself and family. Where from 
one to two thousand dollars are expended an- 
nually, there is a chance to save something if the 
attempt is only made. Let the housewife take 
the idea--act upon it, and strive over it, and she 
will save many dollars—perhaps hundreds—where 
before she thought it impossible. This is a duty 
—not a prompting of avarice—a moral obligation 
that rests upon ‘‘ the woman” as well as the man; 
but it is a duty, we are.sorry to say, that is cul- 
tivated very little, even among those who preach 
the most, and regard themselves as examples in 
most matters. ‘Teach the women to save,” isa 
good enough maxim to be inserted in the next 








edition of ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Almanac.” 
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INTERVIEW WITH A POLAR BEAR. 

It seems hardly right to call polar bears land 
animals ; they abound here 110 geographical miles 
from the nearest land, upon very loose broken-up 
ice, which is steadily drifting into the Atlantic at 
the rate of twelve or fourteen milesdaily. To re- 


main upon it would be to insure their destruction | 


were they not nearly amphibious. They hunt by 
scent, and are constantly seen running against 
the wind, which prevails from the northward, so 
that the same instinct which directs their search 
for prey, also serves the important purpose of 
guiding them in the direction of land and more 
solid ice. I remarked that the upper part of 
bruin’s fore-paws are rubbed quite bare. Peter- 
son explains that to surprise the seal a bear 
crouches down with his forepaws doubled under- 
neath, and pushes himself noiselessly forward with 
his hinder legs until within a few yards, when he 
springs upon the unsuspecting victim, whether in 
the water or upon the ice. The Greenlanders are 
fond of bear’s flesh, but never eat the heart or 
liver, and say that these parts cause sickness. 
No instance is known of Greenland bears attack- 
ing men except when wounded or provoked ; they 
never disturb the Esquimaux graves, although 
they seldom fail to rob a cache of seal’s flesh, 
which is a similar construction of loose stones 
above the ground. A native of Upernavik, one 
dark winter’s day, was out visiting his seal nets. 
He found a seal entangled, and while kneeling 
down over it upon the ice to get it clear, he felt a 
slap on the back, from his companion, as he sup- 
posed; but a second and heavier blow made him 
look smartly round. He was horror-stricken to 
see a peculiarly grim old bear instead of his com- 
rade! Without deigning further notice of the 
man, bruin tore the seal out of the net, and com- 
menced his supper. He was not interrupted ; nor 
did the man wait to see the meal finished..— 


Captain M‘Clintock’s Voyage in Search of Sir | 


John Franklin. 
> em 

LAUGHTER AND Music.—Laughter and music 
are alike in many points; both open the heart, 
wake up the affections, elevate our natures. 
Laughter ennobles, for it speaks forgiveness ; 
music does the same, by the purifying influences 
which it exerts on the better feelings and senti- 
ments of our being. Laughter banishes gloom ; 
music madness. It was the harp in the hands of 
the son of Jesse which exorcised the evil spirit 
from royalty; and the heart than can laugh out- 
right does not harbor treason, stratagems, and 
spoils. Cultivate music, then--put no restraint 
upon a joyous nature—let it grow and expand by 
what it feeds upon, and thus stamp the counte- 
nance with the sunshine of gladness, and the heart 
with the impress of a diviner nature, by feeding 
it on that ‘ concord of sweet sounds” which pre- 
vails in the habitations of angels. 

“IT am very much troubled, madam, with cold 
feet and hands.” ‘I should suppose, sir, that a 
young gentleman who had so many mittens given 
him by the ladies, might at least keep his hands 
warm.” 

Txuere is, in England, an excess of 800,000 
females over males. This disparity is caused by 
the wars and the standing armies, by the drain of 
men for the mercantile and naval marine, and by 
the greater number of males who emigrate to the 
colonies and to the United States. 

Testimon1taL.—To Mr. Gammon—Sir: Your 
newly invented and highly improved hair-oil is 
most satisfactory in its results. I tried it on the 
wooden legs of my kitchen-table, which’ were as 
straight and as ugly as a chimney-pot. It is 
needless to say they are now curled like a pig’s 
tail, and as beautifully twisted as the cunning of 
a diplomatist. Hume Bucce. 
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TRYING TO PLEASE EVERYB®*DY. | 
HINTS TO THE EDITORS. 





One reader cries, Your strain’s too grave, 

Too much morality you have, | 
Too much about religion ; 

Give me some witch or wizard tales, 

Of slip-slop ghost with fins and scales, 
And features like a p:geon. 


I love to read, another cries, 
Those monstrous tashionable lies— 
In other words, those novels, 
Composed of kings, and priests. and lords, 
Of border wars, and gothic hordes 
That used to live in bovels. 


The man of dull scholastic lore 
Would like to see a ttle more 
Of first-rate scraps of Latin ; 
The grocer feign would learn the price 
Of tea and sugar, fruit and rice; 
The draper, silk and satin. 


Another cries, We want more fun, 
A witty anecdote or pun, 
A rebus or a riddle ; 
Some wish for parliamentary news ; 
And some, perhaps, of wiser views, 
Would rather hear a fiddle. 


Another cries, I want to see 
A jumbled-up variety, 
fariety in all things— 
A miscellaneous hodge-podge print, 
Composed (1 only give the hint) 
Of multifarious small things. 


I want some marriage news, says miss ; 
It constitutes my highest bliss, 
To hear of weddings plenty, 
For in the time of general rain 
None suffer from a drouth, "tis plain, 
At least not one in twenty. 


I want to hear of deaths, says one, 
Of people totally undone 
By losses, fire, or fever ; 
Another answers, full as wise, 
I'd rather have the fall and rise 
Of raccoon skins and beaver. 


Some signify a secret wish 

For now and then a favorite dish 
Of politics to suit them ; 

But here we rest at perfect ease, 

For should they swear the moon was cheese, 
We never should confute them. 


Or grave or humorous, wild or tame, 
Lofty or low, ’tis all the same, 
Too haughty or too humble; 
So, brother editors, pursue 
The path that seems the best to you, 
And let the grumblers grumble. 


rr OO 


Two young fellows got to bantering each other 
the other day. Finally, one of them exclaimed, 
** Well, there’s one thing you can’t do!” “What 
is it?” ‘* You can’t put your head into an empty 
barrel.” ‘Oh, nonsense,” exclaimed the other, 
“why can’t 1?’ ‘ Because,” dryly rejoined the 
first, ‘it is an impossibility to put a hogshead 
into a barrel !” 

Wuar is the best to prevent old maids from 
despairing ’—pairing. 

VeAL is now called “ unfinished beef;” lamb, 
“incipient mutton ;” and sucking pig, ‘‘ premoni- 
tory pork.” 

“‘ Hurry up the hot cakes” is now politely ren- 
dered, ‘‘ Accelerate the preparation of those calo- 
rific productions of the griddle.” 

* DawxTeR,” said an exquisite, the other day, 
**T want you to tell me what I can put into my 
head to make it right.” “It wants nothing but 
brains,” said the physician. 

Quorn Patrick of the Yankee—“ Be dad, if he 
was cast away on a dissolate island, he’d get up 
the next mornin’ an’ go around sellin’ maps to the 
inhabitants.” 

“Wext, George,” asked a friend of a young 
lawyer, “‘how do you like your profession ?” 
** Alas, sir, my profession is much better than 





my practice.” 


ENGINEERING OF SPIDERS. 

Some days since, while writing in my office, my 
attention was attracted to a small spider descend- 
ing from the under side of a tuble in the corner 
of the room, where it had stationed itself unmo- 
lested. A large horse-fly many times. too large 
for the spider (which was very small) to manage, 
had by some means become disabled and lay on 
the floor. The spider descended to the fly, and, 
with some caution, began to entangle it in its 
web, and soon had it completely bound. The 


| spider then ascended to the table, and soon de- 


scended again; and thus continued to ascend and 
descend for some time, fastening the fly more 
completely each time it returned. I was at a loss 
to know its object in binding the fly so completely 
on the floor. Soon, however, it ceased descend- 
ing, and appeared to be busily employed at its 
station near the table. I could not conceive what 
its object was in passing about so very actively ; 
but imagine my surprise when, in a short time, I 
saw the fly leave the floor, and begin to ascend 
toward the table. This wassoonexplained. The 
spider had attached a number of cords to the fly, 
extending to the table, and by stretching each to 
its greatest tension, and confining the upper end, 
the elasticity of the cords (some fifty or more) was 
combined in raising the fly. By continuing the 
process of tightening one cord at a time, in some 
fifteen or twenty minutes the fly was raised to the 
table, and there deposited for future use. 


—— Pe oe 


DATES WORTH REMEMBERING. 


1180—Glass windows first used for light. 
1236—Chimneys first put to houses. 
1252—Lead pipes for carrying water. 
1290—Tallow candles for light. 
1299—Spectacles invented vy an Italian. 
1302—Paper first made from linen. 
1341—Woolen cloth first made in England. 
1410——Art of painting in oil. 
1440—Art of printing from movable types. 
1477—-Watches first made in Germany. 
1450--Variations in the compass first noticed. 
1453 — Pins first used in England. 
1590—Telescope invented by Porta and Jansen. 
1601—Tea first brought to Europe from China. 
1603—Tneater erected in England by Shak- 
speare. 
1603—Thermometer invented by Sanctorius. 
1619—Circulation of the blood discovered by 
Harvey. 
1625—Brick first made of any required size. 
1626—Printing in colors invented. 
1629—-Newspapers first established. 
1630—Shoe- buckles first made. 
1635—Wine made from grapes in England. 
1639—Pendulum clocks invented. 
1641— Coffee brought to England. 
1641—Sugar-cane cultivated in the W. Indies. 
.643—Barometer invented by Torricelli, in 
Italy. 
1646—Air-guns invented. 
1649—Steam -engine invented. 
1650—Bread first made without yeast. 
1759-—Cotton first planted in the United States. 
1763—Fire- engine first invented. 
1766—Steam-engine improved by Watt. 
1785—Stereotyping invented in Scotland. 
1788—Animal magnetism discovered by Mes- 
mer. 
eh ms 


A Goon Puzzie.—The following enigmatical 
address on a letter envelop is a good one : 
Wood, 
J. 
Mass. 
Correctly interpreted, the letter was sent to J. 


Underwood, Andover, Mass. The inventor that 
got that up was considerable. 
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1860.] 


He wrote but little poetry—his poetical writings 
scarcely filling a small volume ; was all his life a 
student, constantly adding to his stores of know- 
ledge, which were various and profound, but he 


produced little; and but for his correspondence, | 


and the testimony of his friends, the world would 
have known comparatively nothing of his attain- 
ments. When we would praise him, we resort to 
the “Elegy in a Country Church-Yard;” his 
‘‘ odes” are oftener praised than read. His great 
acquirements are in striking harmony with his 
large perceptive faculties, which were manifested 
through his life, while his small volume of poetry 
indicates smaller Ideality. W. 





PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
A SERMON 
BY REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER.* 





[Preached at Plymouth Chureh, before the Brooklyn 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Sunday evening, May 
6th, 1860. Reported for the Jndependent by T. J. Ellin- 
wood. Published in the PurenotogicaL JourNaL by 
permission.] 


“ And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly ; and I 
pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and body be pre_ 
served blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.”—1 Tiss. v. 23. 

Tue Apostle prays for the sanctification of these 
his disciples, according to that division of men 
which often appears in his writings. The ‘‘ spirit” 
is equivalent to our idea of the soul, or the moral 
nature of men—the immortal part—that which 
holds communion with God, and is to dwell in the 
spirit-world with him. That which is here trans- 
lated soul, is, in the Apostle’s philosophy, the 
lower or animal soul, including the appetites and 
passions. The body, of course, is the physical 
frame on which these other endowments are 
placed, and through which they act. Therefore, 
when he prays for their spirit, and soul, and body, 
he divides the life of man into the three classes 
which I have mentioned. 

Paul desires the sanctification of the whole man. 
Tn this result the body is not omitted. The same 
prominence is given to that which is given to the 
soul and the spirit. The relation of man’s body 
to his Christian character is highly important. No 
man can neglect the laws of health without com- 
promising his religious life. A sick man may be 
a good man, and a sound man may be a bad man ; 
but, as a general proposition, it is true that 
health and virtue require that every part of a 
man’s nature should be symmetrically developed. 
The body is needful in this mortal state to the 
soul, to its healthy condition, to its healthy ac- 
tivity. 

Requested to speak especially with reference to 
the wants of the young men under the auspices of 
the Brooklyn Young Men's Christian Association, 
and with reference to the effort which they con- 
template making for the physical training of the 
young, I propose to speak— 

First, of the puTY oF HEALTH 

Secondly, of the influences which, particularly 
in cities, threaten to undermine it. 

Thirdly, of some of the means of promoting it. 

And fourthly, of some reasons why Christian 


* Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1860, by J. H. Richards, in the Clerk’s Office of the United 
States for the Southern District of New York. 
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young men should seek 
the welfare of the com- 
munity by efforts made 
wisely for the physical 
well-being of their fel- 
low-men. 

It may seem strange 
to some that I should 
speak of health as a du- 
ty; but, it is a duty— 
it is a Christian duty. 
If it is a duty seldom 
spoken of in the pulpit, 
so much the worse—so 
much the more need that 
we should begin to do 
better. 

In general, health is 
a matter of volition. To 
be sure, some inherit 
constitutions damaged 
from the beginning. A 
few that come to man- 
hood may, perhaps, be 
counted from the first 
the creatures of irrep- 
arable misfortune, so far 
as physical health is con- 
cerned. A few, also, by 


PORTRAIT OF JAMES THOMSON, 
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ONE OF THE BRITISH POETS. 





some shock, or grievous experience, may have 
become hopelessly weakened and deranged. But 
these cases are exceptional, and as compared with 
the whole mass of men, they are few. They do 
not impair the force of the general statement that 
health is within the reach of every man. If men 
will observe moderation in their passions and 
their appetites; if they will make it a habit to 
study and to obey those natural laws of God 
which respect their bodies ; if, in the indulgence 
of sensuous pleasures, in eating and drinking, in 
sleeping and exercise, in the interchange of labor 
and amusement, in the use of God’s oceanic boun- 
ties of water and air, they will study the economy 
of nature and of God—if they will do these things, 
they may be uniformly healthy. No man may by 
a single act of will be or become healthy; but by 
a continuous will—that which philosophers call a 
generic purpose—and by a continuous wisdom, 
every man may attain health, or maintain it if he 
has not forfeited it. And such are the important 
relations of health to the whole economy of hu- 
man life, and even to the formation of Christian 
character for the life to come, that every Chris- 
tian ought to write down at the top of his book of 
good resolutions, ** By the help of God, I am de- 
termined conscientiously to be a good Christian in a 
healthy body.” While you are seeking grace, do 
not forget to seek that which is to be the vehicle, 
if not the instrument, of grace—bodily health ; for 
there is much devil in a morbid fiber, and there is 
much grace in a sound and healthy one. 

I. Let us consider, then, some reasons why 
every man should regard bodily health in the 
light of a moral duty. 

1. Because the body is a gift of God, to be held 
and used for the honor of God, according to his 
own nature, and for the purposes to which it was 
created. The many evils and sins int» which men 
are carried by force of bodily passions and appe- 
tites have led some to set themselves aguinst the 
body; and good men have been wont to say all 





manner of things against it—at first in a figure, 
but at length with earnest ascetic philosophy. 
Men have traduced the body, and slandered it 
abominably. It has been called a prison, a cold 
dungeon, a shackle, a vile thing, a death. By 
way of mere rhetoric and figure, it is not wrong 
to call it so yet, in the view of something better 5 
but to take this language as literally and physio- 
logically true in Christian terminology, is simply 
abominable. Men shower unmannerly epithets 
upon it, and attack it with vehement rhetoric, as 
if moral purity demanded the sigprifice, instead of 
the regulation and the right control of the body. 
God made the human body, and it is by far the 
most exquisite and wonderful organization which 
has come to us from the Divine hand. It is a 
study for one’s whole life. If an undevout astron- 
omer is mad, an undevout physiologist is yet mad- 
der. The stomach, that prepares the body’s sup- 
port ; the vessels, that distribute the supply ; the 
arteries, that take up the food, and send it round ; 
the lungs, that aerate the all-nourishing blood ; 
that muscle-engine, which, without fireman or 
engineer, stands night and day pumping and driv- 
ing a wholesome stream with vital irrigation 
through all the system ; the nervous system, that 
unites and harmonizes the whole band of organs; 
the brain, that dwells in the dome high above all, 
like a true royalty—these, with their various and 
wonderful functions, are not to be lightly spoken 
of or irreverently held. For no man can prop- 
erly discharge his duty toward God, nor receive 
the gift of the human body from the Divine hand 
in a grateful and thankful spirit, nor properly ap- 
preciate its functions in life,-or his duties spring- 
ing therefrom, who is brought to the bad habit of 
speaking evil of the body. It is a good body if it 
is rightly used; and if it is wrongly used, the way 
is not to revile it, but to reform your use, and to 
put that to good purposes which was well made for 
good purposes. The sins to which it leads, the 
mischiefs which arise through its ministrations, 
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are not lessened by railing at it. Onthecontrary, | head to foot; and everything torments him, and 


a higher conception of its functions, the habit of 
regarding it asa gift of God, and of considering 
it as the subject of moral duties, will best pre- 
vent the dangers ; for, the world over, a right use 
of anything is the effectual preventive of the 
wrong use. If, then, we receive this power from 
God, we are to honor him by employing it so 
that it shall in the highest degree answer the 
ends for which it was created. We are respon- 
sible to God for the manner in which we treat our 
bodies. 

2. No man has a right to withdraw so much 
capital from human society, nor add so much tax 
or burden to it, as every sick man must. Where 
sickness is inevitable, and without fault of its 
victim, he isa subject of pity. But where, as is 
the case in a majority of instances, it is the sub- 
ject’s own fault and sin that incapacitates him, 
though we may still pity, and should certainly 
show mercy of watchfal attention, yet he should 
blame himself for deserting the great army of in- 
dustry, for withdrawing from that noble host of 
workers by whom the great tasks of human life 
are carried on. No man has a right to be sick 
when prudence would prevent it, any more than a 
soldier has a right, in a critical campaign, te be 
wounded needlessly, and so, instead of standing 
with his comrades to attack or defend, lay him- 
self upon them a dead weight, or worse yet, a liv- 
ing weight, subtracting not only himself, but all 
others, also, who are required to take care of him 
and minister to his recovery. Not only is every 
sick man one taken away from the workers, but 
he takes away all those that are required to at- 
tend upon him. 


8. The relation of health to a man’s disposition, 
and so to his capacity of conferring and receiving 
happiness, is worthy of serious study. The hap- 
piness of our life does not consist in a few great 
sources ; it springs from innumerable minute and 
constantly recurring causes ; and, more than from 
all other things together, it springs from the dis- 
position of men among themselves, and toward 
each other. The morbid states of health, the irri- 
tableness of disposition arising from unstrung 
nerves; the impatience, the crossness, the fault- 
finding of men, who, full of morbid influences, are 
unhappy themselves, and throw the cloud of their 
troubles like a dark shadow upon others, teach us 
what eminent duty there is in health. It is not 
of itself alone domestic happiness, for that de- 
pends upon more positive causes ; but it certainly 
is true that in the present ill estate of human life, 
the want of good stomach, of firm nerve, of patience 
and endurance, which belong to health, fill thou- 
sands of households with quarrels, and morose- 
ness, and complaints, and unhappiness ; and when 
the family is sour, human life itself can not be 
sweet. Much of the power of men to produce 
happiness depends, not, as you say, upon grace, 
but upon their disposition ; and their disposition 
depends upon their health. A man that is robust 
and hardy, naturally tends to carry cheer wher- 
ever he goes, and to be forbearing toward others. 
Patience belongs to robustness. On the other 
hand, sickness ministers to sensibility ; and when 
a man is sick, especially in our time when sick- 
ness almost always takes on the form of nervous- 
ness, he is sheeted, as it were, with nerve from 





he is a torment to everybody else. 

4. The relation of health to gracious Christian 
affections is most intimate and important. Many 
of the temptations which beat upon men are those 
which come from morbid conditions, and would be 
cured by simple health. Healthy men oftentimes 
are quite ignorant of the difficulties of their weak- 
er brethren, whose weakness is in their stomach 
and body primarily. What are called spiritual 
throes, are to the very last degree natural throes, 
although they take on spiritual forms outwardly. 
There is not a pastor that has had wide experience 
in dealing with persons afflicted with morbid states 
of mind, who does not know that multitudes and 
multitudes of the cases that come to him to be 
treated spiritually, he must treat as a physician 
and physiologist, and not as an ethical and moral 
teacher ; because many of the difficulties that are 
supposed to be spiritual are purely physical. Many 
of the fundamental Christian virtues—gentleness, 
patience, contentment, hope, cheerfulness, cour- 
age, are so largely dependent on health, that in all 
bat exceptionadle cases they are not to be looked 
for in the uohealthby. Now and then we find a 
bed-ridden person that maintains these virtues. 
Such persons are rare exceptions. They are 
called saints because they are so rare. But those 
who minister to the sick, kaow that they are al- 
most universally deficient in these virtues, in con- 
sequence of their physical condition. 


The doubts and the fears, the longings without 
attainment, the unrest in ite many forms, of men 
that are pursuing, or aiming at, a Christian life, 
are symptomatic of unhealth merely. Good occu- 
pation—not too much of it, and yet enough ; reg- 
ularity of physical habits, proper diet, and a wise 
observance of the laws of sleep and out-of-door ex- 
ercise, are direct and very efficient means of grace. 
Prayer, meditation, singing, social religious meet- 
ings, activity in doing good to others—these all 
are eminent means of grace, and are to be ob- 
served by all with thanksgiving and with assidu- 
ous fidelity ; but horseback riding, gymnastic ex- 
ercises, walking, climbing, boating—-these, too, 
may be means of grace: they may not be; but 
they may be, if they are properly used. They give 
health, and health gives an easy performance to 
very many of the Christian duties and the Chris- 
tian graces. There is many and many a man that 
by the help of the Bible and the saddle has gone 
to heaven with comparative ease, who would not 
have gone there very easily by the help of either 
alone! It is taking care of the inward life by 
spiritual instrumentalities, and taking care of 
the outward life by physical instrumentalities, 
that is to make the whole man, and the whole 
man’s life. 

I know that there are a great many who feel a 
repugnance to any such texching as this, as if it 
detracted something from religion ; as if the grace 
of God were sufficient to overmatch all mere phys- 
ical causation. When God is pleased to work 
miracles, there is nothing that it is not perfectly 
easy for him to do; but as he is not pleased to 
work miracles except under extraordinary and 
emerzent circumstances, we are always to judge 
of what is divinely wise and proper by the aver- 
age and ordinary course of God in his providence, 
and in nature; andit is very certain that so far 
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as the development of moral character is con- 
cerned, God is accustomed to use a healthy con- 
dition of the body for the development of sound 
morality and virtue and true spiritual thrift, 
In my own experience, the cises that I have most 
despaired of among those who have come to me 
fur spiritual help, have been persons that were 
nervinely sick. I could do them no good, because 
I could not reach the conditions of their body. 
If a man beset with manifold temptations comes 
to me for relief, and he will not sleep more than 


five hours in twenty-four when he should sleep 
eight hours, what can I do for him? Hymns will 
not cure him; neither will texts nor sermons. If 
a person will drink green tea, which is like the 
quintessence of a thousand needle-points in its 
effects on a man’s nerves, what is the use of his 
coming to me with complaints about blue devils ? 
They are not blue devils; they are green devils! 
If a man gorges and oppresses his stomach, and 
so overlays the keys of life—for the keys of 
life are located in the stomach, as the keys of the 
piano and the organ are located in their appro- 
priate places in those instruments—and he comes 
to me for deliverance from temptations, or for the 
removal of obscurities that stand between his soul 
and God, unless I can have control of that man’s 
habits of eating, what can I do for him? A min- 
ister bas not power to follow on after a man’s 
physical indulgences, and rub out the punish- 
ments which God means to inflict for those indul- 
gences. And my personal experience has gone to 
show that in the case of multitudes who are 
afflicted with what are called moral troubles, those 
troubles would not have to be traced back far to 
be traced to morbid conditions of the body ; and 
the rectification of the body would be the restora- 
tion of spiritual health. 

For all these reasons, then, and for many more 
that it would fail me to instance here, I speak of 
health as a Christian duty, and say that every 
conscientious and upright Christian man ought to 
make it a matter of daty to be healthy, and ought 
to regard himself as having fallen into sin when 
he has fallen into sickness. With very few ex- 
ceptions, sickness is the testimony of God to a 
man that he has violated natural law. Sickness 
is a punishment for the abuse of the body, just as 
remorse of conscience is punishment for the viola- 
tion of any known law of conduct. God meant 
that the world should b» full of healthy men, and 
it is a fligrant sin for a man to fall from obe- 
dience to the laws of health. 

[To BE CONTINVED.} 
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How To Live; or, Domestic Economy Illustrated. 
This well-printed volume is teeming with practical and 
entertaining knowledge. The author’s ambition reaches 
higher than to astonish and amuse. He nevertheless sup- 
plies novel material for literary recreation, pleasant 
themes for an hour’s conversation in the family circle, 
and much, also, for the healthy and straightforward 
growth of domestic civilizati He conversationali 
the reader, so to speak, and enlightens him concerning 
the simplest secrets of social misfortune or prosperity. 
He proposes no sweeping reforms, but inculeates common 
sense and prudence, and pleasingly defines certain physio- 
logical rules of right living, which no human being can 
afford to disobey. We wonder how a man came by so 
much horticultural, domestic, and housekeeping knowl- 
edge! His Inhabitiveness must be largely developed— 
perhaps the organ of Jnqguwisit venes: is the source. But 
many cultured faculties contribute to the pages of tuis 
goodly volume. The author holds that the popular theory 
which “ teaches that the laboring man must eat meat is a 
fallacy.” Yet he does not advocate an exclusively vege- 
table diet. His story of “A Dime a Day” is touching, 
and widely applicable in its moral import. Let no reader 
imagine that this work is insufferably tedious, as most 
books on “ Domestic Economy” usually are, for it is en- 
tertainiog as a novel, instructive as a religious romance, 
better than a volume of sermons, and as good as its title 
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COMBINATIONS OF THE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL ORGANS. 
COMBINATIONS OF SELF-ESTEEM. 





Tue opponents of Phrenology have objected to 
it, that there can be no truth or certainty in its 
doctrines, because we are told by its professors 
that the primitive faculties do not always mani- 
fest themselves in the same way, but vary their 
manifestations according to the other predominant 
faculties with which they are combined. 

The principle, that the faculties vary the mode 
of their manifestation, according to the combina- 
tions with which they are united, in place of af- 
fording an objection to Phrenology, forms the 
chief beauty and excellence of the science. It is 
this which makes it applicable to explaining the 
varieties of human character. To those who look 
upon the mind and its manifestations, en masse, 
they appear to be made up of contradictions and 
inconsistencies: the varieties of human nature 
are endless, and we are inclined to resign in de- 
spair the task of explaining and reconciling them. 
But when we find that by the few simple elemen- 
tal qualities, disclosed to us by the aid of Phre- 
nology, all these contradictions are explained, and 
all the anomalies and apparent inconsistencies are 
reconciled to reason and to one another, this 
surely affords one of the most convincing proofs 
that could be offered that the system is true; and 
we can not sufficiently admire, though we may be 
able in some degree to account for, that obliquity 
of mental perception which converts it into an 
objection. 

It would doubtless afford an objection, a formi- 
dable one, to Phrenology, if the faculties therein 
assumed as elementary were stated to be so fixed 
as always to manifest themselves in the same way. 
It would then be impossible to reconcile the sys- 
tem with nature. The modifying influence of cir- 
cumstances and combinations is admitted in regard 
to every thing else, and why not here? In 
astronomy, the planets are observed to perform 
their motions in orbits, approaching more or less 
nearly to circles or ellipses ; but they all exercise 
on one another certain disturbing forces, which 
modify, more or less, the direction and velocity 
with which they move. In chemistry, the gaseous 
and earthy constituents into which different por- 
tions of matter have been resolved, are known to 
assume very different forms (without any altera- 
tion in their substance), according to the different 
substances or the different proportions of these 
substances to which they may be united. In these 
cases, instead of any objection being founded on 
the admission of the modifying iufluence of cir- 
cumstances and combination to account for the 
production of any given effect, it is perfectly un- 
derstood that it is the study of these combinations 
which constitutes the science itself. It is the cal- 
culation and solution of opposing, modifying, and 





disturbing forces, which constitutes the science of | 


astronomy. It is the observation of the effect of 


the science of chemistry. So it is here, in the 
observation and explanation of the effect of differ- 
ent combinations of the simple mental powers, that 
the science of Phrenology properly consists. The 
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The effect of the combinations will be best il- 
lustrated by examples; and in order to afford a 
specimen of this species of study, we shall select 
a single organ and power, and endeavor to show 
what will be its effect in its combination with all 
the other powers and faculties, taking these sepa- 
rately and seriatim. In one respect, all the com- 
binations exist in every sane individual, as every 
such individual possesses all the organs and their 
correspondent faculties more or less developed. 
In what follows, however, it is to be understood 
that we are considering what will be the effect 
when such and such faculties are not merely pres- 
ent, but when. they are greatly predominant in 
the character, as they will be when the organs of 
them are found to be /arge or very large, and the 
others which might control or modify their influ- 
ence to be small or moderate. We think it suffi- 
cient to mention this once for all, and that we need 
not in each individual instance repeat that the 
faculties we are describing are predominant in the 
character, As our present example, we shall se- 
lect for consideration the different combinations of 
Self-Esteem, which in itself merely leads to magl 
nify the importance of self and all that belongs to 
it, but varies in the manner of its manifestation, 
according to the development with which it is 
found to be combined. Some of the most remark- 
able of these variations are now to be stated : 

Great Self-Esteem, when combined with a con- 
siderable amative propensity, will show itself ina 
selfishness with regard to sensual gratification. 
An individual so constituted (unless Conscientious- 
ness, Benevolence, and Adhesiveness be also 
large) will regard woman as the mere instrument 
of his pleasures, and asa plaything for the amuse- 
ment of his idle hours. Her feelings, her happi- 
ness, will not be the object of his care, but as soon 
as his own selfish appetite is sated he will turn 
away and leave her, perhaps to pine in want and 
misery. While the appetite continues, however, 
he will be desirous of engrossing this toy to him- 
self, and though he feels no love for her inde- 
pendently of his own selfish gratification, he wil- 
be jealous of any encroachment upon what he con- 
siders hisown peculiar property. He will take no 
delight in a common creature, whose favors are 
open to all; but if he can succeed in overcoming 
the resistance of one who has not yielded but to 
him, the exploit will be gloried in as a high vic- 
tory, though the conquest, after it is made, may 
soon be despised and forsaken. 

Great Self-Esteem, joined to Philoprogenitive- 
ness, and not modified by the superior sentiments, 
render the individual fond of hie children because 
they are his, and for no other reason. He feels 
toward them as if they were a part of himself, 
and it makes little difference that this part is ex- 
tended beyond the limits of his own body. To use 
a common expression, “all his geese sre swans.” 
He is proud of them, and considers them superior 
to all other children; they are infinitely hand- 


| somer, and cleverer, and wittier, than the chil- 
different combinations of matter which constitutes | 


study of the combinations is the philosophy of | 
the mind; and without this the mere knowledge | 


of the facts is of comparatively little interest. 


dren of any other person. [He loves to descant on 
this superiority ; and if they are tractable and 
obedient, he conceives that it is all owing to his 
wonderful management, and to the superior excel- 
lence of his plan of education. He tells you it is 
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which method he never doubts that he possesses, 
though he can not very well explain in what it 
consists. If you tell him that children differ in 
their natural tempers, and that his children are 
perhaps naturally more manageable than yours, 
he smiles upon you with the most ineffable disdain. 
The idea that their easy government is owing to 
anything except his own merit, never enters his 
mind. If, on the other hand, when you go to his 
house you find the children waspish, petulant, and 
troublesome, he prides himself in their spirit, wit, 
cleverness, and independence. He never checks 
them in their amusements, their sweet, innocent 
gambols. But when, in the course of these inno- 
cent gambols, they interfere with some of his 
selfish propensities, as by breaking a china vase, 
or throwing dowa an inkstand on a handsome car- 
pet, his Self-Esteem takes another direction, and 
brings his Combativeness and Destructiveness into 
play. He drives them out of the room in a fury, 
swears they are the torment of his life, and there 
never was such a set of ill-tempered, disobedient, 
awkward, stupid, intolerable brats; that all chil- 
dren are a pest, and those persons are happy who 
have none. You need not remind him of the ac- 
count formerly given of the admirable order and 
management in which they are kept. You will 
receive no thanks for it, nor will it alter his mode 
of thinking and acting toward them on any future 
occasion. 

When great Self-Esteem is combined with Ad- 
hesiveness, it begets selfishness in friendship. 
Friendship will, indeed, be probably confined 
either entirely to near relations, or those who are 
in some way or another connected with self. 
There are individuals who never form an attach- 
ment without some selfish end. The attachment, 
when once formed, may perbaps be sincere; but 
it is not founded on any regard to merit, or to the 
intellectual or moral qualities of the object, but to 
the connection of that object to self. It is also ac- 
companied with the same engrossing spirit which 
we formerly noticed in regard to another propen- 
sity. The self-esteeming person can not endure 
that his friend should love another better than, or 
even equally, with himself. When the parties are 
of opposite sex, this unfortunate feeling becomes 
peculiarly irritable and tormenting, and forms the 
disposition to jealousy, which is the cause of 80 
much misery in the world. 

When Sel/- Esteenyand Combativeness are pre- 
dominant in the character, we find an irritability 
added to the love of contention, which is some- 
times as amusing as itis troublesome. The self- 
esteeming combative man is a perfect spitfire ; the 
smallest appearance of opposition puts him ina 
fume, and yet he can as little endure that you 
should agree with him; for he will on no account 
agree with you. You can not annoy him more than 
by saying that you are entirely of his opinion; he 
will endeavor to prove the contrary. He is snap- 
pish and worrying, and is “ nothiog if not criti- 
cal.” His element is the gale and the tempest, 
and ‘le gets sick in a calm. A person of this 
stamp once boasted that he never took any one’s 
advice, and that no one could pretend to say he 
was able to manage him; when he to whom he 
addressed himself told him that he was quite mis- 





people’s own fault if their children do not behave | 


as they would have them; that it just requires 


| steadiness and a proper method of management, 


taken, for that he had always found him perfectly 
manageable. ‘ How?” cries his combative friend, 
| ina fury; ‘‘I am surel never did anything you 
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advised me.” ‘I grant you,” replied the other ; 
* but then I knew you too well ever to advise you 
to do what I wished. When I had any object to 
be served with you, I always requested you to do 
the direct contrary of what I wanted, and thus I 
was sure that you would act exactly agreeably to 
my wishes.” This is a genuine anecdote. The 
individual is now dead, but he was well known to 
many who would bear testimony to this trait in 
his disposition. This spirit of contradiction has 
not escaped the comic poets and writers of farces, 
and nothing can be more laughable than some of 
its examples. As an instance, I may refer to this 
scene in “‘ Love in a Village :” 

“Mrs. Deb. I wish, brother, you would let me 
examine him a little. Justice Woodcock. You 
shan’t say a word to him: you shan’t say a word 
tohim. Mrs. Deb. She says he was recommended 
here, brother: ask him by whom. Justice Wood- 
cock, No, I won’t now, because you desire it.” 

«Whenever I am in doubt about anything,” 
says Mr. Bundle, in “‘ The Waterman,” “I always 
ask my wife ; and then, whatever she advises, I do 
the direct contrary.” There are in real life many 
Mr. and Mrs. Bundles. 

Self-Esteem large, with Destructiveness pre- 
dominating, is a fearful combination, unless bal- 
anced by a large proportion of benevolent and 
conscientious sentiment. The individual in whom 
this combination is found predominant (always 
supposing Benevolence and Conscientousness de- 
ficient), will be cruel as a boy and ferocious as a 
man, Hogarth’s Progress of Cruelty is a just and 
melancholy picture of what would be the result of 
this combination in its worst form. The individual 
will be prone to take offense, furious when offended, 
and never forgetting it or forgiving the party of- 
fending. When offenses are of a trifling descrip- 
tion, and do not rise to such importance as to ap- 
pear to deserve a heavier infliction, they will beget 
the feeling of hatred; that inward aversion and 
loathing which extends itself from the offending 
party himself to all that be'ongs to or is con- 
nected with him. But when the offense is of a 
more serious nature, and touches sufficiently near 
any of the other predominant propensities, it gives 
rise to the passion of revenge, and nothing can or 
will satisfy its deadly rancor, except the blood of 
the offender. It is necessary to the full gratifica- 
tion of this feeling, not merely that the offender be 
punished, but that he be punished by him who 
has been injured or offended. We desire to inflict 
the mortal blow, and if we do not inflict it we do 
not care, or rather we do not desire, that it should 
be inflicted by another. Thus Macduff, in the 
first eagerness of his revenge against Macbeth, 
prays to Heaven to 

“ Cut short all intermission. Front to front 

Set thou this flend of Scotland and myself. 
Within my sword’s length set bim ; ¢/ Ae scape me, 
Heav’n forgive him too.” 
Afterward, when seeking him in battle, he ex- 
claims : 
“Tyrant, show thy face : — 
If thou best slain, and with no s'roke of mine, 
My wife and children’s ghosts are unappeased,” 

Many instances of a similar kind might be pro 
duced from the tragic poets. In the “ Maid’s 
Tragedy,” in the scene where Evadne murders the 
king (a scene infinitely exceeding in horror any- 
thing that Shakspeare ever introduced upon the 








stage), after she has, by a stratagem, fastened him 
to his chair, and has begun her bloody work by in- 
flicting one wound, she seems to glory in her 
crime, by repeating at every stab the grievous 
wrongs which had led her to such a dreadful ex- 
cess of vengeance. In answer to his cries for 
mercy, she replies : 
“Hell take me then, this for my Lord Amyntor (stab- 
bing him); 
This for my noble brother; and this stroke 
For the most wronged of wemen.” 
When, however, to th8 combination now considered 
is added an ample endowment of the better senti- 
ments, the individual will be irascible, and sub- 
ject to starts of sudden rage; but when these are 
over (and their very fury will soon work itself 
out) the better sentiments will regain the ascend- 
ant, and he will repent what he has said or done 
under their influence. It may even be that, in 
order to make up for the injustice which his anger 
has made him cowmit, he will go as far to the op- 
posite extreme of kindness and generosity. There 
are persons of this character who are reputed to 
be very passionate, but very good-hearted; and 
whom you will find striking their children for 
trifling faults in one minute, and the next over- 
whelming them with caresses. We have been told 
of a lady who was extremely apt to get into a rage 
with her woman, but as soon as the fit of passion 
was over, she endeavored to make up for the hard 
words, or perhaps blows, she had given her, by 
bestowing on her some gown, or other article of 
apparel, and so common had this become, and so 
completely had the maid got into her mistress’s 
cue, that when she had set her heart on any new 
piece of dress, she generally contrived to irritate 
her mistress by some petty fault, when she was 
sure afterward to be repaid with what she wanted. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





INSTRUCTIVE BIOGRAPHY—NO. 1. 


BY A. D, J. 


In no department of literature do we find so 
much to entertain and instruct as in that of 
biography. Without biography, history would 
become a dry and unentertaining collection of 
naked facts which would seem to lack the neces- 
sary cohesion. We might learn that there were 
such fmen as Adam, and Noah, and Moses, and 
David, and Joshua, and Simon Peter, and St. 
Paul, and John; but for the discrimination of 
character, we must have the intellectual and 
spiritual life delineated. We must know what a 
man or woman has said as well as done; how they 
have felt, enjoying and suffering ; how they have 
lived with their fellows in the discharge of their 
relative duties; what kind of fathers and moth- 
ers, and brothers and sisters and children they 
have been; how, as rulers, they have governed, 
and subjects they have served; as soldiers, they 
have patriotically served their country, or igno- 
miniously betrayed its dearest interests. With- 
out this, Simon Peter might be Simon Magus, and 
the great Leader of the Hebrews might be the 
captain of a banditti on the plains of the frozen 
zone. What a charm is added to King David 
when we read his private diary, as recorded in 
the Psalms! Any mighty man might have built 
the Temple, and outvied him in his magnificence ; 








but if that man had made no revelations of such 
great devotion, such glorious insights to the hu- 
man soul, such magnificeat outpourings of his own 
exalted snd sublime imagination, such paternal 
tenderness of spirit, he might have been, instead 
of the greatest moral hero born among men, a 
mere Alexander or Bonaparte, whose monument 
should be in stone, cold and soulless as himself. 
Men might look upon the one and read the history 
of his thronging hosts reposing on the banks of 
that old Eastern river, and mourning that there 
were for its leader no more worlds for their con- 
quests, or the other of Ais suffering cohorts amid 
the resistless storms of the Alps, or the equally 
conquering snows of Russia, in which his brave 
vassals were overwhelmed as with a shroud of hu- 
miliation and forgetfulness. 

But what a living monument, covered all over 
with cloven tongues of fire, every one of which 
speaks with the breath of the Everlasting, reveal- 
ing to us the inward and outward life of the great 
king, is that sweet and simple lyric the Book of 
Psalms! How will it continue to grow in beauty 
and attractiveness, when the bronze statues and 
stone mausoleums over the ashes of earth’s great- 
est heroes shall have crumbled into dust and 
passed into oblivion ! 

The names of Napoleon and Alexander will live 
forever, and their deeds be the themes of his- 
torians and poets so long as poesy lasts and his- 
torygshall float on the current of time, and shall 
excite the admiration of mankind until that stream 
shall be swallowed up in the mighty ocean into 
which it flows ; but the great heart of humanity 
shall preserve, while that heart shall beat, the 
sweet memories of the saint who kept his harp of 
song so harmoniously attuned to all that is dear 
in the human soul; who kept his spirit so near the 
gates of heaven that the notes of angels were re- 
flected through his golden pen to wondering saints 
on earth. 

David was a man with a man’s faults—human 
with his failing, and halting humanity prominent 
in his picture; but we would not have but one 
perfect model in the race, for then we should lack 
the human experience which his biography un- 
folds. We would not have the record of his event- 
ful career contain one weakness less, or efface one 
false step from his path in life. How many count- 
less hearts have yearned in his prayers, have 
mourned in his sorrows, have rejoiced in his de- 
liverances, have groaned under his burdens, and 
exulted in his song of triumphs! Perhaps there is 
no book on earth so thoroughly read, so frequently 
meditated—and simply because it is the reflection 
of every man’s heart who reads it. 

Who has not regretted, while reading the life 
of David, that he died and left no picture of him- 
self behind? But Pureno.ocy enables us to 
erect his statue, and to give us a clew to his pres- 
ence. Give a true phrenologist his prominent 
traits of character, and he will immediately sup- 
ply the deficiency by forming his true picture in 
his mind’s workings. A cultivation of phreno- 
logical knowledge will enable any one to appre- 
ciate the characters of whom he reads, and to 
make him a “ veritable, living reality.” Not only 
so. It will give a zest to his reading akin to that 
he would feel in reading of a person with whom 
he had been for a long while acquainted. It helps 
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him to reconcile incongruities, and to straighten 
up those contradictions of character which are al- 
ways perplexing, not to say painful, whether we 
meet them in biography or in actual life. 

When, for instance, we read of Washington that 
he possessed a temper to which any other than he 
would have fallen captive, and yet submitted to 
it only sufficient to show its terrible existence, we 
wonder what secret power controlled him, and at- 
tribute it to the grace of God. Phrenology gives 
the key to his character, and illustrates the im- 
portance of instilling into our children the neces- 
sity of knowing themselves, that they may govern 
themselves. We have a few sharp-pointed in- 
stances in the life of Washington, never, we he- 
lieve, befor made public, by which, by and-by, 
we intend to illustrate our subject. 

Our purpose, in the present series of papers, is 
to give the leading characteristics of some of 
America’s great men, with extracts from their 
published biographies or private histories con- 
firmatory of these characteristics, and subserving 
the interests of humanity, and illumining the 
science to which this Journax is devoted. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


Piterary Notices. 


Booxs ror Home ImprovemMENT— comprising 
“ How to Write,” “ How to Talk,” “How to Behave,” 
and “ How to do Business.” Complete in one volume. 
New York: Fowier anp We 1s. Price, $1 50. 

This volume is worth a dozen of the popular novels, 
called “literature,” that find their way to the homes of our 
people, because while, like the novel, it exerts a positive 
influence, its effects are not based upon false premises. 
What we most need to learn as a people, is how to live 
rationally, how to act, talk, and write trutbfully, unaffect- 
edly, naturally—and how to do all this intelligently. The 
tone and character of these hand-books are unexception- 
able, and the greatest praise we can bestow upon them is 
to say, that they embrace a great amount of that uncom- 
mon article, common sense. 

Especially do we commend to our readers that portion 
of the book which tells “ how to do business.” No man 
can read it without rising from its perusal the stronger for 
it. We have no space for extended review, but we believe 
our embarrassments in business matters are in most cases 
the result of a want of this kind of knowledge. Business 
is not supposed to have any moral base, or need any moral 
element in its superstructure. At least, the mass of busi- 
ness men act as if this was their view of the philosophy of 
business. And, perbaps, our system of exchange has 
brought about this result—perhaps, we say, the «ystem is 
responsible for this state of things. 

A friend of ours told us, the other day, that when he 
sterted in life, an old teacher called him into his office 
and gave him this advice: “ You are going into the world, 
to struggle with it; the best advice I can give you is, in 
matters of business treat every man you deal with as if 
he were a—rascal.” Our friend said he thought it rather 
hard advice, but subsequent experience had satisfied him 
it was about the only mode of self-preservation. This is a 
hard doctrine to teach and to believe, but the practices of 
business men teach it, and prove that they believe 1t.— 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago. 











ndents, 
8. H. S.—You statein all your books, that your 
works are for sale at No. 231 Arch Street, Philadelphie. I 
have made inquiries, and they tell me that there is nothing 
there of the kind. [should like to know if your publica- 


tions are for sale there or not. Answer through Puren- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL, if you please, 


Ans. Our books were for sale at 231 Arch Street for sev- 
eral years, and the books thea printed have that place 
named in the imprint. Nota few of our works are scat- 
tered up and down the land with 131 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Go Correspo 














on the title-page, and letters are often addressed to us at 
that number. But for a year or two the Philadelphia 
establishment has been at 922 Chestnut Strect, and since 
1854, our New York office and book store is at 308 Broad- 
way. Itis possible some of our books still have the old 
imprint in them, but nearly all have been changed. 


A. B.—Does the cultivation of an organ increase 
its size? and if so, can an organ which is only average be 
increased by cultivation to the size of large? and if not cul- 
tivated, will they decrease in size? hat faculties are 
necessary for a novel-writer? 


Ana. It is one of the fundamental doctrines of Phrenol- 
ogy, that exercise increases the size of organs and their 
power of manifestation. We think a person fifteen years 
old could, by culture, increase an organ of average size to 
that of large. We know that disuse weakens organs, and 
we believe that it induces a decrease of their size, the same 
as muscles become flabby, weak, and small by the want of 
use. The develop t y for a nove!-writer are 
an active emotional temperament, large Ideality and Spir- 
ituality, strong social dispositions, large Constructiveness, 
and large perceptive organs. 








A WORD WITH OUR FRIENDS. 





In Jury and in Janvary we begin new Volumes of this 
Jovrnat. Those whose subscriptions close with the pres- 
ent number, can now forward, with their request for re- 
newal, the names of their neighbors as new subscribers. 
May we not hope for a very large accession to our list to 
begin with the new volume? We will print the man- 
elevating truths, and trust to our co-working friends in 
every neighborhood to find the readers. Now is the time 
to begin the good work. 





PHusiness Notices. 


Tue Jury Numser commences the Tyyrty- 
Srconp Vol. of the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. 

PosraGe.—The postage on this JourRNAL to 
any part of the United States is six cents a year. The 
postage is payable in advance at the office of delivery. 

Teacuers, Eprrors, CLERGYMEN, and others, 
are invited to obtain subscribers in the neighborhood where 
they reside. Traveling Agents may obtain Certificates 
from the Publishers, on presenting suitable r i 
tions. 

Sever Bank Notes, Postage Stamps, or small 
Gold Coins, may be inclosed and sent in a letter to the 
Publishers, without increasing the postage. 

Supscrisers may remit for one, two, three, or 
more years, as may be convenient. The amount will be 
credited, and the Journa sent the full time. 

Persons ordering from agents or dealers must 
look to them for the supply of the Journal or paper. 

We will club with any newspaper or magazine 
published in New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. 

F rienpsCo-worKERS—VOLUNTARY AGENTS, 
in every neighborseod, are invited to engage in the good 
work of extending the circulation of these unique and val- 
uable periodicals. A iitile well-directed effort, just now, 
during the long winter evenings, will double our list of 
readers, and thus scatter invaluable blessings among thou- 
sands. May we not hear from you? 

PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS are our main reliance. 
Those who know the utility of the Journal will work for 
it, and recommend it to their friends and neighbors, that 
they too may participate in the benefits of its teachings. 

HAvING BEEN a member of a club at some 
previous time does not entitle persons to renew their sub- 
scriptions at club rates, except a new club is formed. Our 
terms are: for 10 copies (ordered at once) one year, $5; 
5 copies, $3; single copy, $1. 

Ciuss may be made up of persons receiving 
their Journals at different post-offices. It often occurs that 
old subscribers are desirous of :naking a present of a vol- 
ume to friends at a distance. 

Susscerpers iN THe British Provinces 


should remit, in addition to \he amount of subscriptions, 
money to prepay American postage, which is 6 cents a 
year on each Journal and 26 cents a year on Lire ILLvs- 
TRATED. 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE 





Tue only publication in the world devoted to the 
science of human nature, mentally and physically, 
opens with the next number its thirty-second vol- 
ume, and appeals confidently to the lovers of pro- 
gress and of mankind to continue that support 
which has hitherto given it so wide a field of in- 
fluence and such a vast power for good. 

The Objects of the Journal 
are, to teach man his own nature; his capabili- 
ties, and how to use them to the best possible ad- 
vantage ; his defects, and how to correct them. 
Errors of Habit and Education 
will be clearly set forth in the light of Phrenology 
and,Physiology, and the true remedy expounded. 
Phrenology, 
in its application to home education, domestic 
government, self-culture, selection of pursuits, 
choice of apprentices, clerks, partners in business, 
or companions for life, will be, as heretofore, the 
leading feature of the work. 


Young Men Ambitious to Develop 
their powers and qualify themselves, by Self-Cul- 
ture, for USEFULN£ss and SUCCESS IN LIFE}; 


Teachers who would Learn 
by a simple method how to draw out the intellect 
and cultivate the dispositions of their pupils ; 
Mothers Desiring a Guide 
to the best means of forming the character and 
preserving the health and morals of their children ; 


Merchants Anxious to Select 
wisely, manage judiciously, and educate properly, 
their clerks and confidential assistants ; 

Mechanies wishing to Choose 
apprentices and train them for their own particu- 
lar trades; and every one who would leara 

How to Study Character, 

select friends, business partners, connubial com- 
panions, and general associates; but, above all, 
HOW TO TKAIN ONE’S OWN CAPABILITIES, in the 
BEST POSSIBLE wAy to secure personal develop- 
ments, will find the Journal a Monitor and Friend. 


‘the Journal will be Profusely Illustrated 
with portraits of the great, the good, and the 
vicious ; engravings of useful inventions, of archi- 
tecture, animals, fruits, etc., and published 

On the Following Very Low Terms: 


Single Copy, one year, $1 09 | Ten Copies, one year, #5 00 
Five Copies, one year, 8 00 | Twenty Copies for lv 00 


ApDREss FOWLER & WELLS, 
808 BROADWAY, New Yorx. 





(es Our terms are, PAyMENT IN ADVANCE. 
No Journal sent before or longer than paid for. 

Severat Bank Notes, Postage Stamps, or 
small Gold,or Silver Coins, may be inclosed and sent in a 
letter to the Publishers, without i ing the postag 

Remitrrances.—Checks, Drafts, or Bills on 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. properly indorsed, 
may be remitted. 
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Adbertisements. 





ApVERTIS# MENTs intended for this Journal, to 


secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Terms.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


Gray’s Trext-Booxs rm Borany. 





I. How Plants Grow, '00 cuts........... 70 75 
IL. Lessons in Botany, 340 cuts........... 1 00 
Ill, Manual of Botany................ « Soe 
1V. Manual and Lessons.................. 225 
V. Manual of Botany (illustrated)........ 26 
VI. Structural and Systematic Botany..... 2 00 


These works are recommended by the Most DISTIN- 
Guisnep Natverauists of America and England, where 
they are used iu the best Colleges, Academies, etc. Sev- 
eral pages of testimonials are given in our Descriptive 
CaTaLoeusg, and EpucationaL News sent /ree to teach- 
ers on request, 

The series is beautifully illustrated with over 2,500 
ORIGINAL DRAWINGS from nature. 

Single copies of such as are used in clasees sent at half 
price Teachers fur examination with a view to introduc- 
tion. Liberal terms for firet supplies. 

Sold by bookseliers generally. Published by 

IVISON PHINNEY & CO., 
Nos. 48 and 50 Walker Street, New York. 


Al 
ForEIGN PATeENTs. 

Persons having inventions on which they are desirous of 
securing foreign patents, will do well to correspond with 
us before making ovher arrangements to secure them. 
Our arrangements in Europe are very complete, and our 
Prudence requires that applications 
for patents in Europe, particularly in England, should be 
made as early as possible. The drawings for English ap- 
plications (which are required to be on parchment) are 
made in our own office, which enables us to carry out the 
wishes and ta-tes of the inventor more perfectly than if 
we aliowed them to be prepared in England. 

4 “ prov:sional protection” may be obtained in Engiand 
for a sma!l part of the whole ex;ense of obtaining a patent, 
and this, while it secures the invention, allows the patentee 
some little time to pay the balance of the funds. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, #8 Broadway, New York. 


NEW BOOK IN PRESS. 
AN EXPOSITION 
OF THE 
Swepish Movement-Cure. 
EMBRACING 
The History and Philosophy of this system «f Medics! 
Treatment, with examples of Single Movements, and 
directions for their use in various forms of Chronic Dir- 
ease, forming a complete manual of exercises ; together 
with 
A SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPLE3 OF GENERAL 
HYGIENE, 
By Grorce H. Tartor, A.M.. M.D., Principal Physician 
to the Remedial Hygienic Institute of New York City. 
Price, post-paid, $1 25. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
4u8 Broadway, New York. 


PirtrspurG Water-Curr.—A 
first-closs (w ¢, in its sixth year; room for over 10) 


patients. fend for Circular to H. FREASE, M D., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 
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AMERICAN AND Foreman Sre- 
REOSCOPIC EMPORIUM.—An extensive and varied 
assortment of American and Foreign Views and Groups 
i ~ on hand, at the lowest prices, aud of the best 
wmrbily, 

New invoices received eo every arrtval from Europe. 
Having agents in Eugiand and France, we are certain to 
receive the latest views published ia either country, and 
our stock will be found both extensive and well selected. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 

Parties at a distance sending us #3, #5, $10, #15, $20, or 
$25, can have a good instrument, and such pictures as they 
may request, sent by Express. 

All orders will be executed with care, and our friends 
a depend upon receiving a good and satisfactory selec- 
tion. 

Merchants from every section of the country are respect- 
fally invited to make an examination of our stock before 
purchasing elsewhere. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





li FE ILLUSTRATED.—A FIRST- 
class pictorial weekly, for the family, the merchant, 
mechanic, artisan, farmer, planter, manufaciurer, builder, 
fruit-grower, etc. #2 a year. 

Aduress, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 





Wureter & Wuison Sewine 


MACHINES! 


{ Metnopist Book Concern, 
No. 200 Muiberry Street, New York. 

Being in constant recetot of inquiries from our brethren 
respecting sewing-Machines, with requests to recommend 
and purchase, we have, in conjunction with some lady 
friends. carefully and thoroughly examined the various 
machines of practical value for family sewing, and find 
those made by Tor Waureter & WILsoN MANUFACTURING 
Company, No. 505 Broadway, New York, to fully combine 
tne essentials of a good ins'rument, and such as we can 
confidently recommend, 

Having seen so favorable results from their use, in our 
own and the households of our frien’s, we are desirous 
that their benefits should be shared by all our brethren, 
and hence have interested ourselves in their behalf. 

With best wishes, your brethren, 


AneL STEVENS, 
James Foy, 

Danie. Wise, 
Davip Terry, 


Frencn’s Conicat WasHING 
MACHINE. 
PRICE ONLY #10. 
PRICE ONLY TEN DOLLARS. 


Tomas CARLTON, 
J. Porter, 

J. Bens. Epwarps, 
W. A. Cox. 





One womar, with this simple, compact, durable, porta- 
ble, efficient, and economical machine, can easily and 
perfectly do the washing of an ordinary family before 
break fast. 

This is the only machine that will wash all kinds of 
clothes perfectly without injury. It has been tested in the 
laundry of French’s Hotel and elsewhere, with all other 
washing machines making any pretensions to novelty, and 
has. in every instance, performed its work in less than half 
the time required vy any other, and much more thorou, hly 
and satisfactorily. 

It will wash a single handkerchief, collar, lace sleeve, 
six shirts, or all of these articles together, without the ne- 
cessity of soaking or boiling. 

These results are produced by the constant reaction of 
the suds, and net by friction of rubbing surfaces. It is 
sdmirably adapted for introduction into houses with sta- 
tionary tubs, as it may be inclosed and connected with 
the waste and water pipes, and will make an important 
feature im houses “ with all tve modern improvements.” 

In Families, Laundries, Hotels, boarding-houses, Hos- 
pitals, Asylun-s, Boording-sehools, on Ships and Steamers, 
aud in the Army, it wilt be found unequaled and indis- 
pensable, 

This machine may be seen in operation st the laundry 
of French's Hotel, and at the dép t, No. 419 Broadway, 
corner of Canal Street. 


PRICE ONLY TEN DOLLARS. 

Entire satisfaction given or the money returned. 

N. B.—The undersigned, Proprietors, are now prepared 
to organize agencies for the sale of these machiues in all 
par's of the country, and to supply orders to any extent. 

Agents wanted in all parts of the United States. 

Send for a Circular, P. & R. FRENCH. 





‘tue Mittwrieut axp MrILuer’s 


GUIDE, illustrated by twenty-eight descriptive plates, 
with additions and corrections. A valuable work. Io 
one large volume. Sheep, prepaid by mail, $2 75. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





Al 

EmMPLOYMENT.—PLEASANT AND 
ProrirasB_e.— Young men in every neighborhood may 
have healthful, pleasant, and profitable employment by 
engaging in the sale of our new an! valuable books, and 
canvassing for our popular family journals. Our new and 
usefvl books showl/ be placed within the reach of «vey 
Samily in the land, Thousands of copies might be sold 
where they have never yet been introduced. A few dol- 
lars—say $15 or $25- is enough to commence with. Young 
men, teachers, clergymen, traveling agents, «// may en- 
gage in this good enterprise, with profit to themselves and 
great good to others. Our first-class journals are every- 
where popular, and canvassers wil! find them well sdapted 
to the wants of the people in every neighborbood. For 
terms and particulars, address FOWLER sND WELLS, 
3:8 Broadway, New York. 
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To Trsacners AnD LITERARY 
INSTITUTIONS. 

IVISON, PHINNEY & CO, New York, will send 
gratis »nd —. on application, their NEW DESCRIP- 
TIVE CATALOGUE (68 pages, §vo.), of the 

AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 
including the most approved and late initial and higher 
books in Spelling, Reading, Arithmetic, Mathematics, 
History. Geography, Writing, Music, Language, Chemis- 
try, Philosophy, Botany, Geology, e'c., making over 100 
volumes of choice progressive 

SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 

THE EDUCATIONAL NEWS (No. 5 lately issued) 
sent free to Teachers. 

Specimen Coptes of Books to Teachers, and first supplies 
for Classes, on very liberal terms. 

IVISON, PHINNEY & CO., 

Nos. 48 and 50 Walker Street, New York. 





VatuaBLe Books ror FARMERS. 


MILCH COWS AND DAIRY FARMING, comprising 
the best and most reliab:e information upon the Breeds, 
Breeding. and Management of Cattle in health and dis- 
ease, embodying the most recent improvements, and 
adapted to farming in the United States and British Prov- 
inces ; with an Appendix, containing an account of the 
new disease so destructive to cattle. By Charlies L. Flint, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture. 
Futly illustrated. 12mo. Price, #1 v5. 

GRASSES aND FORAGE PLANTS. A Practical 
Treatise, comprising the Natursl History, Comparative 
Nutritive Value, Methods of Cultivating, ee and 
Curing, and the Management of Graxs Lands in the United 
States and Br tish Provinces. By Charles L. Fiivt, Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agricu'ture. 
With 170 Engravings. Fifth edition, revised and en- 
larged. 12mo. Price, #1 25. 

or sale by FOWLER AND WELLS. 
8u8 Broadway, New York. 





ry b] ‘ 
fur BuripeEr’s Guipr; or, Conm- 
PLETE SYSTEM OF ARCHITECTURE. I'lustraied 
by Sixty-six Engravings, whicn exhibit the Orders of 
Architecture. Designeu for the vse of Builers, Carpet - 
ters, and Jomers. By Asher Benjamin. Sheep, #2 50. 

FOWLER AND WELLS 
803 Broadway, New York. 
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Tue Human Voice; 

Its Right Management in Speaking. Reading, and 
Debating—inclading the Principles of True Eloquence ; 
together with the Functions of the Vocal Organs—the 
Cultivation of the Ear—the Disorders of the Vocal and 
Articulating Organs - Origin and Construction of the En- 
glish Language—Proper Methods of Delivery—Reme- 
dial Effects of Reading and Speaking, ete. By the Rev. 
W. W. Cazalet. New York: Fow1ier anp WELLS, pub- 
lishers. Pre-paid by mail, in pamphlet, for 15 cents, in 
muslin, 25 cents. 

The author says: “‘ The work I now present tothe pub- 
lic is the result of much thought and study over a period 
of more than fifteen years. Having myself suffered from 
relaxstion of throat, and the feeling of exhaustion after 
speaking and reading, I set to work t» consider the cause. 
This Jed me to inv: stigate the mechanism #nd action of the 
vocal organ, and the result has been the present work, in 
which I have endeavored to show the natural action of all 
the organs concerned in the formation of speech. I speak 
confidently of the effect that must follow from attention to 
the rules I heve laid down, not only from my own case, 
but also from that of others to whom I have imparted these 
principles.” 





Tue Purenotoeicat Bust, 
designed especially for Learvers ; showing the 


EST 
2 XA : 
5 exact location of att the Organs of the Brain, 
inily developed, which will enable every one 


e' to study the sch nee without an instractor. It 
u may be pscked and sent wih safety by ex- 
press, or as freigh: (not by mail), to any part 
of the world, Price, includiog vox for pack- 
jog, only $1 :5. FOWLER AND WELLS. 

“ This ie one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of ptaster of Paris, the siz+ of (he human head, 
on which the exact locuion of cach of the Phrepoiogical 
Organs is represented, fully developed, with all the divisions 
and classifications. ‘bose who can not obtain the services 
of a professor may learn. in a v ty short time, from this 
model head, the whole science of Phrenology, 80 far aa the 
ocations of the Organs are concerned.”"—N. Y. Daily Sun. 


FARMERS AND THEIR WIVEs, 


Sons, and Daughters—al ought to see LIFE ILLUS- 
TRATED. Only a Quarter for three months. 
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READER, WHAT SAY YOU TO GET- 


ting up a Club for LIFE ILLUSTRATED? Ask a few 
neighbers to join, and have fuur copies three months for 
#1. You wili like it. A single copy 3 months, 25 cents. 
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ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PITRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 

MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 


By Mail or Bopre-s. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological p!ates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, $12. 

Also, Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, Weber’s ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 





$45 each. 
HYDROPATHY. 
De. Trails BaepeeweGie. 2.00 ccccccescceccecesesses $3 00 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician. ...............sesee0 2 50 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases................00++ 150 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy ..............---- 1 50 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 
ard works. 

The New Pocket Syringe. ..... 2.2.2.0 -sececcccsces 3 50 
GO FRc cc ccccencsvscosccesececvceses -ee. 200 
En 060008 cescenenescsscaccoscetovensonce 0 8T 


PHRENOLOGY. 

Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Forty of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Heary Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, etc., ete. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only #25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 


Cin vbccnctesenaxeecccionsedces $1 50 to $3 00 
Water Color Heads... ...........c0eceeeeees 300 “ 5 00 


GB Cabet HenGs eo. ccccsccccccvcscccccccece 400 “ 800 

T Fame CWsuke | 

[ne Youne Man’s Way To 
INTELLIGENCE, RESPECTABILITY, HONOR, AND 
USEFULNESS.—This is a very excellent work, and 
every young man should procure a copy. Price, prepaid 
by mal, 50 cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
408 Broadway, New York. 


OUR JOURNALS. 
LIFE [LLUSTRATED: A Fixsr- 


Crass Weexty Pictortau Famity Paper, devoted to 
News, Literature, Science, the Arts; to Entertainment, 
Improvement, and Progress. A large, handsome quarto 
Published weekly, at $2 00 a year, or $1 00 for half a year 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL: 
Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice; Physiology, 
Anatomy, and the Laws of Life and Health, given by the 
best writers. Illustrated, Monthly, only #1 00 a year. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 
gives Practical Instructions to learners, with Directions for 
the Cultivation and Improvement of Mankind. In Quarto 
form. Amply Llustrated with Portraits. $1 00 a year. 


ge” For #8 00 all three Journals will be sent a year, 
by FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





All works on Puysro.ocy, Pareno.ocy, HypropaTHy, 
Puonocrapay, and the Natura. Scrences generally, may 
be obtained of Fowier anp We tts, New York. 





AvormaBLe Causes or Disease. 
Price, $1. 
MARRIAGE AND ITS VIOLATIONS. Price, 2% cts. 
The above-named books, by Dr. Elies, are worthy of 
general circulation. We have made arrangements with 
the publisher to furnish them, wholesale and retui!, at his 


lowest prices. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


EVERY TEACHER should have 

Tue Rigur Worp 1n tHe Rieut 
PLACE: A Pocxer Dretronary or Synonyms. Tecn- 
NICAL | eRMS, ABBREVIATIONS, ForEIGN Pueases, ete., 
ete., with a Chapter on Paoctuation and Proot-Reading. 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly what he means, and 
neither more nor le-s. and say it inthe best way. Price, 
50 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 








) e. > 
Sue Can’r Keep House witnout 
IT.—A mother says: “Having begn a subscriber for 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED three years, I feel that I can not 
keep house without it.” Glad of it. This is a sample of 
letters received by us daily, Sent 3 months for 25 cents, 
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VatuasLe Books spy Main.— 


Copies of any work will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price. 






Metal-Worker’s Assistant. ...........00.eeeeees #400 
Hand-Book for Engineers ................ -- 150 
Overman on the Manufacture of Iron.......... 5 00 
DEE Eee S008 cca cncececescececesceoss 1 00 
Cabine'-Maker'’s Companion...... deccese ™ 
Builder’s Ms = ew cewcccese 10) 
Dyer’s SP  enes cn cesecussecses 5 
Puper-Hanger's GR nsec cqecccscccsiocs 75 
Turner’s GR ss nacnccncensa esoses 75 
Cotton-Spinner's eee 8 50 
Machinisi’s, Engineer’s, etc., Companion....... pi) 
Mecpanics. their Principles and Practical Appli- 
GQHNEED, cnn. ccvcccnceneccesesccevcstsccoes 
Millwright’s Guide, with many Illustretions.... 2 50 
FOWLER AND WELLS 


308 Broadway, New York. 





EVERY STUDENT AND CONVERSATIONIST needs 


Tue Riegut Worp in tue Rieutr 


PLACE: A Pocket Dictionary or Synonyms, Tron- 
NICAL Terms, ABBREVIATIONS, ForEIGN PHeases, éte., 
ete., with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly what he means, and 
neither more nor less, and say it inthe best way. Price, 
50 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 








HOME IMPROVEMENT. 
How to Write; ~° 


A New Pocxer Manvat or Composrtion AND LETTER 
Wertrne, Just the thing for everybody who has occasion 
to write— 


Bustvess Letters, 
Famity Lerrers, Nores anp Carbs, AND 
Frrenpiy Letrrers, NEwsPaPer ARTICLES ; 


or anything else. No young man or young woman in the 
country can afford to be without this popular and indis- 
P ble little 1. Price 80 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 


How to Tak; 


A New Pocket MANUAL OF CONVERSATION AND DEBATR. 
Exceedingly useful to every one who weuld talk— 


Love Letters, 





CorxectTLy, In tHe Sop, 

CLEARLY, In toe DrawinG-Room, 
FLUENTLY, Ly Desatine Soctety, 
Forcrsty, In THe LecIsLaTure, 


ELOQUENTLY, AND At Pus.io MEetINnGs, 
EFFECTIVELY ; Ow ALL Occasions. 


Probably no work in the English language contains so 
much useful matter on this subject, in so small a space ; 
and it is not a grammar, but an interesting book to read. 
Price 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 


How to Brenave; 


A New Pocket Manvat or Repvsiican EtrqurtTEe AND 
Gurpe To Correct Persona Hasrrs. If you desire to 
know what Good Manners require— 

At Home, As a Guest, 

On THE STREET, In ConVERSATION, 

At a Parry, At Places oF AMUSEMENT, 


At Crurca, In TRAVELING, 
At TaBLe, In tar Company or Lapizs, 
As a Host, Ln CourtsHiP— 


This is the bovk you want. The New York Mvening 
Mirror pronounces this “the most complete thing of the 
kind we have ever seen.” It is already accepted as a 
standard work on the subject of manners. Price 30 cents; 
in muslin, 50 cents. 


How to Do Bustngss ; 


A New Pocket Manvat of Practical Affairs, and Guide to 
Success in the various Pursuits of Life. Indispensable— 
In THe Counttinc-Room, For tHe CLerx, 
In THE STORE, For THe APPRENTICE, 
In THE SHOP, For THR Farmer-Boy, 
In THE MARKET, For tur Book-AGEnt, 
On THe Farm, For acu Business Men, 
Everywaerk, For Everysopy. 


It teaches how to choose a pursuit, how to educate one’s 
self for it, and how to follow it with certain success. It is 
inently practical, and adapted to the wants of all classes. 
Price, 30 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 
Fow.er anv WELLs, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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How to Live: 


Savinc anp W ‘stinG; or, Domestic Economy 
InLustrRATED by the Life of Two Families of 
Opposite Character, Habits, and Practices, in a 
Pleasant Tale of Real Life, Useful Lessons 
in Housekeeping, and How to Live, How 
to Have, How to Gain, and How to be Happy; 
including the Story of A Dime a Day. By 
Soron Rosinson. 1860. 12mo, 840 pages. 
Price 75 cents. Prepaid by mail on receipt of 
price. New York: FowLer anp We tts, Pub- 
lishers. 8308 Broadway. 


[To give a more definite idea of this fresh work, 
we give below an abstract from the Table of Con- 
tents.] 


Economy ILLUSTRATED IN A PAIR OF SHOES— 
Mrs. Doolittle 1s disgusted with the meanness of Mrs. 
Saver:—She contrasts Mrs. Savery’s kitchen with her own 
—Children and check aprons—Mrs. Doolitile disgusted 
with the economy of a supper that costs nothing—How to 
work a varden—Economy of space—The Watermelon, and 
where it grew. 


SALINDA LOVEWELL—A NINE DAYS’ WONDER— 
Economy ot the bed-room arrangements—The trunks and 
their contents- Warming the house—A new radiator—The 
book shelves—Hanging up the dresses—Economy in fur- 
niture—The Magic Chair— Mattress making—Making rag 
carpets—Fancy work—Evening readings—Mush— White 
and yellow meal—Si'ver were—True art of cooking—Tea- 
table lectures How to boil a piece of meat—The secret of 
good food. 


THE BREAKFAST — Economy IN Foop — 
Dough-nuts—The mu-quito net—Carpets and calicoes— 
Ra's—Scripture answers—How to make bread—Bees in 
the city—A cause for everytbing—Sbip-bu'lding—All for 
the best— Keepirg out moths— Saving trifles—The paw. 
try bouse—Deodorizing—The grape-vine—-The garden— 
The cistern— Washing dishes— Cheap so#p. 


Diet—Errect oF PORK EATING—Tobacco— 
Condiments—Clothing — Fashion — Folly in eating and 
sleeping— Walking exercise— Value of good temper — 
Punctuality— Household teachings — Botany — Economy 
not pars:mony—Cure of the sick — Cure of Erysipelas— 
Family amusements. 


SATURDAY IN THE KITCH®N—The rice pud- 
ding—Soup—Preparation for Sunday—Iced tea—How to 
treat servants-- Horsemanship for girls— Magnetic power 
of the voice—The Dvolitiles’ turn-out—A sensible man’s 
will—The farm-house—Trees by the roadside—The barn 
—The wind-mill—The strawberry bed— Uncle Samuel 
and the children— Country bread— Strawberries and cream 
at home. 


Visir To tHe Doo.trt.es — Influence ufon 
character—Rough and tumble fight of the boys, and the 
result—Oil upon the waters—Behind the Scenes — The 
Dootittle tea-table. 

Home inFrLuences—The effect of drinking— 
Plotting villai s—Doolittle gets his picture taken—Insub- 
ordination — A family scene — Doolittle in the lawyer's 
— budget oi news—The experiment of city life 
ended. 


A MATCH BROKEN up—The return home—For- 
giveness — Mr. Doolittle and daughters—Talk of moving. 


MarriaGe—As man and wife should live—The 
old house—Pieasant surprise-The old bedroom—Good- 
ness and happine-s—The kitchen, parlor, and bedrooms— 
The approaching wedding-day—Doolittle girls—The way 
to spend evenings—Business punctuality—The wedding. 


Story or a Dime a Day—What shall we 
buy ?—What one dime purchased—A lesson learoed— 
Dying to live—Starv ng without dying—Dimes wasted— 
Economy in fuel—Chips— Heat wasted— Fire kindlers. 


Ecoxomy IN Foop—What shall we eat?— 
Remedy for hunger - Fashionable beef—Nutrition in food 
—Cheap food—Iucontrovertible facts— How to cook hom- 
iny—A corn meal loaf. 


The reading of this work will be found to be a money- 
saving business to any family, while, at the same time, its 
valuable suggestions would add greatly to the comforts of 
every family. We should be glad to have the book intro- 
duced among all the manufaciuring villages of the North 
and East, the agriculturists of the West, aud the planters of 
the South. Sinzle copies will be sent prepaid, by return 
of the First Matt for 75 cents; to Agents and Bouksellers, 
in quantities, at W bol by express. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New Yurk. 


A Remarkable Book. 


Now Reapy.—Hints Trowarp 
PHYSICAL PERFECTION; 

Or, How to Acquire and Retain Beauty, Grace, and 
Strength, and Secure Long Life and Continued Youth- 
fuluess. Price, PREPAID BY FIRST MAIL, only $1. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS. 

30> Broadway, New York. 
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OPENING AN ANCIENT MOUND 
NEAR MADISON, WIS. 


[Report by J. A. Lapham, Esq., to the American Ethno- 
logical Society.] 


TRAVELERS approaching the beautiful city of 
Madison, the capital of the State of Wisconsin, by 
the Milwaukie and Mississippi Railroad, from the 
east, are conveyed across one of the lakes that 
give so much interest to this charming locality. 
Looking toward the south, they will find the lake 
bounded by a ridge of considerable elevation, the 
crest of which is serrated by a series of ancient 
monuments of earthwork, the mysteries of whose 
origin and nature have not yet been fully found 
out. Their sharp outlines, projected against the 
sky for a background, with the scattered trees and 
shrubs, all reflected in the clear, still water of the 
lake, render this spot quite conspicuous and beau- 
tiful. 

Of this remarkable ridge, which divides the 
waters of Lake Monona (the third of the series) 
from Lake Wingra, with its ancient earthworks, 
a sketch and a plot are given. The slopes were 
steep, especially on the south side; the crest nar- 
row, the soil a loose gravel (drift of the geologists), 
but slightly compacted with clay or other material. 
At the highest point, where the two largest mounds 
are situated, it has an elevation quite abrupt, 
of seventy-five feet, upon which the mounds make 
an addition of ten feet. In some parts, the ridge 
is covered with groves of small trees, at others it 
is naked. 

By invitation of George P. Delaplaine, Esq., of 
Madison, I visited that place on the Ist of June, 
1859, in company with Prof. J. D. Whitney, the 
geologist, for the purpose of making a survey and 
exploration of the interesting group of mounds 
before they should become lost by the progress of 
*‘ improvement” in that direction. Already some 
of them have been injured by the opening of roads, 
and by the idle curiosity of persons who have 
made slight excavations. It would be fortunate 
if other landed proprietors would follow the good 
example of Mr. Delaplaine, and preserve an accu- 
rate record of such ancient works as they are 
about to destroy. Many very interesting animal 
effigies (mounds in the form of animals.) have al- 
ready been leveled by the plow, or otherwise in- 
jured or effaced. 

The peculiar form of this ridge, the nature of 
the soil, and its position between two valleys, ex- 
posing it to the drying effects of the winds, render 
it peculiarly fitted for the preservation of anything 
that may have been buried under the mounds. 
The steep slopes fall away from the base of the 
mounds on either side, thus carrying off immedi- 
ately the falling rain. The earth composing the 
mound was of fine material, well compacted, and 
still further protected by a dense sod of prairie 
grass and weeds, so that very little water could 
penetrate it ; and the depth was such as to exclude 
all the destroying effects of frost in winter. We 
were therefore convinced that, if any of the origi- 
nal mound-builders are anywhere preserved, we 
might look for them here; and in this we were 
not disappointed. 

These mounds, as is usual in such groups in 
Wisconsin, present a variety of forms — among 
them the circular, oblong, attenuated, and animal- 
shaped. They are situated on the northwest 
quarter of section twenty-six, in township seven, 
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range nine, of the government surveys. From the 
top of these mounds there is a very fine and ex- 
tensive view of the country around, suggesting at 
once the idea that this may have been a sort of 
look-out station or sentry post from which to 
watch the approach of an enemy. 

The largest mound on this ridge, the one exca- 
vated by us, has an oval form, the basal dimen- 
sions being seventy and fifty feet; the height ten 
feet. It was built upon the convex surface of the 
ridge, so that the depth of the mound in the 
middle was a little less than appeared from the 
outside. The exploration was commenced on the 
southeast side by running a horizontal drift from 
the base toward the center. This brought us a 
little below the original surface. 

Our first discovery was the remains of a human 
skeleton that had been buried about three feet be- 
low the top of the mound. The position of this 
skeleton was horizontal, the head toward the 
west. The bones were very much decayed, the 
teeth and a few of the larger bones being all that 
were sufficiently strong to be taken out. At the 
foot was the skull of askunk, and also a few teeth, 
and a portion of the jaw of another animal, ap- 
parently a fox. Whether these had been buried 
with the human body, or had burrowed into the 
mound on their own account is not easily determ- 
ined, though the latter supposition is rendered 
probable by the good state of preservation of the 
skull of the skunk. 

This skeleton was doubtless buried in the mound 
since the original construction, as is often done by 
the Indian tribes. Its decayed condition was 
owing to its position near the surface, rather than 
to its great age. It is on’this account that skulls 
taken from mounds are not always to be regarded 
as those of the ancient mound: builders; for they 
may have been buried within the recollection of 
the present inhabitants. 

It is rarely that the original deposit can be 
found sufficiently firm for preservation. It is only 
under the most favorable circumstances that we 
can hope to secure even the skull of one of the 
real mound-builders. 

As we descended into the mound, the extreme 
fineness and dryness of the loamy material became 
apparent, giving strength to our conjecture and 
hope that a real mound-builder was about to be 
brought to light; and we wished for some magic 
power by which he could be re-endowed with the 
faculty of speech, that he might reveal the story 
of his strange and unknown history ! 

Our work was temporarily arrested by the high 
wind, which swept with full force over the ridge, 
and kept the opening we had made involved in a 
cloud of fine dust, rendering it almost impractica- 
ble to breathe while making the excavation. The 
earth thrown out was quite dry, and in much in- 
durated masses or clods, though the spring rains 
had hardly ceased. The material of the mound 
was mostly the dark-colored soil of the prairie, 
showing that the surface only had been taken to 
construct it. At one place there was a slight 
layer of gravel, as if a small quantity of that 
material had been used when the work had reach- 
ed that point. 

Under the middle of the mound we found the 
object of greatest interest. An excavation had 
been made in the original ground, the bottom of 
which was paved with rounded stones, imbedded in 





clay. Upon the pavement was placed the body of 
aman, in a horizontal position, the head toward 
the east, the legs and arms folded back. The 
skeleton was in a very good state of preservation, 
most of the bones being found, including many of 
the smaller ones. The skull was nearly entire, but 
had been crushed and distorted by the pressure of 
the superincumbent earth. 

As this was clearly a skeleton of one of the 
honored dead over whose remains and for whose 
memory the mound was erected with so much 
care and labor, all material facts in relation to it 
will be of interest ; and accordingly I have en- 
deavored to reconstruct the skull from the sepa- 


rate parts preserved, and have made the drawing 
on plate 1, figure 1. Upon a careful comparison 
with the numerous figures in Morton’s Crania 
Americana, it will be found that it agrees, in 
general contour and size, most nearly with that 
on plate 28, representing the Chippewa. Though 
it would be wrong, perhaps, to infer, upon such 
slight evidence, that the ancient mound-builders 
of Wisconsin were the ancestors of the Chippewas, 
yet we may regard itas further proof that they 
were one and the same with the American race, as 
first clearly indicated by Dr. Morton. (‘* Crania 
Americana,” p. 229.) 

About two feet above the skeleton we found a 
few fragments of a human skull, but no traces of 
other bones. They had, doubtless, been casually 
thrown upon the mound during its, progress of 
construction. 

Very near the skull was found a gray flint 
arrow-head, and a bone, apparently of a bird, 
which had been wrought into an implement of 
some important use, no doubt, to those who made 
it. 

Occasional fragments of bones and pieces of 
charcoal were found at various depths, but no in- 
dications of the burning of human or other sacri- 
fices. Roots of trees or shrubs had penetrated to 
the very bottom of the mound. While the work 
was in progress, we were visited by numerous 
citizens of Madison, and by the officers and 
students of the Wisconsin State University, many 
of whom manifested a deep interest in the subject 
of American Antiquities. 

Besides the mounds referred to in this paper, 
there are numbers of others in the vicinity of the 
“Four Lakes,” many of them quite interesting 
on account of their peculiar forms, etc. A few of 
them are described and figured in the 6th volume 
of the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. 
It is hoped that provision will be made by law for 
the preservation of at least such as happen to be 
on the grounds selected for the site of the State 
Lunatic Asylum and other public institutions. 





THE BABY. 


(PARENTAL LOVE.) 


ANOTHER little wave 
Upon the sea of life ; 

Another soul to save, 
Amid its toil and strife. 


Two more little feet 
To walk the dusty road : 

To choose where two paths meet, 
The narrow or the broad. 


Two more little hands 
To work for good or ill ; 
Two more little eyes, 
Another little will. 


Another heart to love, 
Regeiving love again ; 
And so the baby came, 
A thing of joy and pain. 














